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THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SECTION h FAHGH&NA. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In 1 the month of Ramxan of the year 899 (June 1494) and 
in the twelfth year of my age, 2 3 I became ruler 8 in the country of 
Farghana* 

(a. Description of Farghana.) 

Farghana is situated in the fifth climate 4 * * * and at the limit of 
settled habitation. On the east it has Kashghar; on the 
west, Samarkand; on the south, the mountains of the 
Badakhshfin border; on the north, though in former times 
there must have been towns such as Almaligh, AlrnatU and 

1 The manuscripts relied on for revising the first section of the Memoirs, 
(i-e. 899 to 908 ah, — {404 to 1502 ad.) care the Elphinstone and the Hai.dar5bacl 
Codices, To variants from them occurring m Dr. Kehr's own transcript no 
authority can be allowed because throughout this section, his text appears to 
be a compilation and in parts a r©translation from one or other of the two 
Persian translations [Waqidl-i-babim) of the Babuy-ndma. Moreover Dr, 
Ilmixisky's iiirprmt of Kehr’s text has the further defect in authority that It 
was helped out from the Memoirs, itself not a direct issue from the Turk! 
original, 

Information about the manuscripts of the B&frur-ndma can be found in the 
JRAS for 1900, 1902,. t 905, 1906, 1907 and 1908, 

The foliation marked in the margin of this book is that of the Haidar abaci 
Codex and of its facsimile, published in T 905 by the Gibb Memorial Trust. 

55 BSbur, born on Friday, Feb. 14th. 1483 (MuKarram 6, 883 ah.), succeeded 
his father, 4 Umar Shaikh who died on June 8th, 1494 (Ramzan 4, 899 ah.). 

3 p&d'Shah, protecting lord, supreme. It would be an anachronism to 

translate padshdh by King or Emperor, previous to grj ah. (i 507 ad.) because 

until that date it was not part of the style of any Timur id, even ruling members 

of the house being styled Mlrza. Up to 1507 therefore Babur's correct style 

is Babur MIrz 3 , (Cf. f, 2 15 and note,) 

1 See Ayvn-b akbavi, Jarrett, p. 44. 
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Yang! which in books they write TarSz, 1 at the present time 
all is desolate, no settled population whatever remaining, 
because of the Mughtils and the Attzbegs. 2 


Farghana is a small country,® abounding in grain and fruits. 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, i.e. towards 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter 4 an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

The Saihun River (darya) commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of FanSkat,® now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkistan. It does not 

' The Hal. MS. and a good many of the W.-i-B. MSS. here write Autrrir. 
[Autrar like Taraz was at acme time of its existence known as Yangi (New).] 
Xaraz seems to have stood near the modern Auliya-dta ; Alm 3 iiglv--Ui Metro¬ 
politan see of the Nestorian Church in the 14th. century,—to have been the 
old capital of Kuldja, and Alrnatu (var. Almati) to have been where Vernas 
(Vierny) now is. Alniilligh and A jaatu owed their names to the apple 
{alma). Cf. Bretschneider's Mediaeval Geography p. 140 and T.R. (Elias and 
Ross) sJnn. 

• MughUl u Auzbeg jihatdln. I take this, the first offered opportunity of 
mentioning (1) that in transliterating -Turk! words I follow Turk! lettering 
because 1 am hot competent to choose amongst systems which e.g. here, repro- 
duce Auzbeg as Uzbeg, Ozbeg and Euzbeg ; and (2) that style being part of an 
autobiography, I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs ou B&bur's 
1 urki mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erskine and 
de Ccurteille. Of this convulsion Babur's bald phrase Mughul u Auzbeg 
jihaidln provides an illustration. Each earlier translator has expressed his 
meaning with more finish than lie himself; 'Abdu’r-raliim, by az jihat { ubur-i 
[Mughul u) Auzbeg, improves on Babur, since the three towns lay in the tide¬ 
way of nomad passage (‘uftur) east and west; Ers'kine writes " in consequence 
of the incursions etc. and de C. “ grace ciux ravages conwiis ” etc. 

3 Schuyler {ii, ,54) gives the extreme length of the valley as about 160 miles 
and its width, at its widest as 65 miles. 

4 Following a manifestly clerical error in the Second W.-i-B. the Akbar- 
71 am a and the Merns. are without the seasonal limitation,. " in winter/' 
Babur here excludes from winter routes one he knew well, the KmdJrlik Pass ; 
on the other hand Kostenko says that this is open all the year round. Does 
this contradiction indicate climatic change ? (Cf. f. 54 b and note : A.N. Bib. 
InrL cd. i, 85 (H. Bevendgc i ; 221) and, for an account of the passes round 
rarghana, Kostenko's Turhistdn Region, Tables of Contents.) 

Var. Banakat, Banakas, Fiakat, FanSkand. Of this place Dr. Rieu 
writes (lArs. cat. i, 79) that it was also called ShcLsh, and, in modern times 
1 ash kin t. Babur does not identify FanSkat with the Tasliklnt of his day 
but he identities it with Sh?hrukhiya (cf. Index s.nn.) and distinguishes 
between Tashkint-Shash and Fanakat-Shahrukhiya. It may be therefore 
Rl \ u '* Tashk.int~Fan3.kat was Old Tashkmt,—(Does Fana-kint mean 
Old Village ?) some 14 miles nearer to the Saihun than the Tfishkmt of Babur's 
day or our own. 
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any sea 1 but sinks into the sands, a considerable distance 
. below [the town of] Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships,® five on the south 
and two on the north of the SaihOn. 

Of those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
position and is the capital of the Farghana country. It pro¬ 
duces much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
melons. In the melon season, it is not customary to sell them 
out at the beds. 3 Better than the Andijan nashpati , 4 there is 
none. After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort® of Andijan is the 
largest in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates. 

Its citadel (ark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
nine channels ; out of it, it is strange that none comes at even 
a single place.® Round the outer edge of the ditch 7 runs a 
, if gravelled highway; the width of this highway divides the fort 
# ;rom the suburbs surrounding it. 

Andijan has good hunting and fowling ; its pheasants grow Foi. a#.' 

1 hpch darya qdtUmas. A gloss of digar (other) in the Second W.-i-B. has 
| ,|od Mr. Erskine to understand “ meeting with no other river in its course.” 

I t understand Babur to contrast the destination of the Saihun which he 
Pgerroneouslyj says sinks into the sands, with the outfall of e.g, the A rail into 
the Sea of Aral, 

Cf. First W.-i-B. I.O. MS. 215 L 2 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. MS. 217 I. \b and 
Ouseilcy’s Ibn Haukal p, 232 *244 ; also Schuyler and Kostenko l.c, 

a Babur’s geographical unit in Central Asia is the township or, with more 
bal accuracyi the village i.e. the fortified, inhabited and cultivated oasis, 
frontiers he says nothing. 

i.e. they are given away or taken. Babur’s interest in fruits was not a 
■iter of taste or amusement but of food. Melons, for instance, fresh or 
red, .form during some months the staple food of TurkistOnis. Cf. T.R. 

303 and (in Kashmir) 425 ; Timkowski's Travels of the Russian Mission 
19 and Th. Radloff’s Rtf emits d'ltintf mites p. 343. 

■J.B. At this point two folios of the Flphinstone Codex are missing. 

Either a kind of melon, or the pear. For local abundance of pears see 
in-i-akbari, Bloelmiann p. 6 ; Kostenko and Von Schwarz. 

quYghan, i.e. the walled town within which was the citadel (ark). 

■ Tuquz tarncm su kirdr, bu 'afab tur him Mr ytrdin . ham chiqrms Second 
.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 2, nuh ju’i db day qild dar mi dyid u in 'ajah asl hah 
nut az yah id ham na mi bar dyid. (Cf. Mems. p. 2 and Mims, i, 2.) 1 

derstand Babur to mean that, all the water entering was consumed in the 
Wn. The supply of Andijan, in the present day, is taken both from the 
j Bilra [i.e. the A fish Water) and, by canal, from the Qara Darya, 

7 hhandaqmng task yam. Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 2 dar kin dv sang bast 
umdaq. Here as in. several other places, this Persian translation has rendered 
urkt task, outside, as if it were Turk! task,- stone. Babur’s adjective stone is 
mpn (f. 4 $b 1. 8). His point here is the unusual circumstance of a high road 
toning round the onter edge of the ditch. Moreover Andijan is built on and 
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farghAna 

so surprisingly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew. 1 

Andijams are all Turks, not a man in town or bazar but 
knows Turk!. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir ‘Ali-shir Nawa 'i," though he was bred 
and grew up in Hlrl (Harat.), are one with their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijam 8 The climate is malarious; 
in autumn people generally get fever. 1 

Again, there is Auah (Osh), to the south-east, inclining to 
cast, of Andijan and distant from it four yighach by road. 6 It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running waters 6 and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have their rise 


of loess. Here, obeying his Persian source, Mr. Erskine writes “ stone-faced 
ditch **'M. de C. obeying his Turk) one, “ bord extencur." 

1 qirghdiml dsh-hinasl bila. Ash-kina* a diminutive oi ash, food, is the lice 
a.nd vegetables commonly served with the bird. Kostenko i, 287 gives a. 
recipe for what seems fish-kina* 

2 b. .1440 ; d. 1500 ad. 

3 Yusuf was in the service of Bai-sunghar Mirza Shahmkhi (d. 837 am.,- 
1434 ad.). Cf. Daulat Shah's Memoirs of the Posts (Browne) pp. 340 and 
350-t. (H.B.) 

t guzldr ail bizkdh kitb bulur . Second W.-i-B. (I.G. 217 f. 2) here and on 
f. 4 has read Turld guz, eye, for Turk! guz or goz, autumn. It has here a gloss 
not in the llaidarabad or Kehr's MSS. {Cf. Moms. p. 4 note.) This gloss 
may be one of Humilyulh's numerous notes and may have been preserved in 
the EipUinstone Codex, but the fact cannot now be known because of the loss 
of the two folios already noted. (See Von Schwarz and Kostenko concern* 
the autumn fever of Transoxiana.) 

« The Pens. trss. render yighdeh by far sang ; TJjfalvy also takes the yighii 
and thefarsang as having a common equivalent of about 6 kilometres . Babu 
statements in yighdeh however, when tested by ascertained distances, do n 
work out into the far sang of four miles or the kilometre of 8 ML to 
miles. The yighdeh appears to be a variable estimate of distance, sometin 
indicating the time occupied on a given journey, at others the distance 
which a man's voice will carry. (Cf. Ujfalvy Expedition scientifiqiu in ip' 
Von Schwarz p. 124 and de C.’s Diet. s.n. yighdeh. In the present instance, 
Babur's 4 y. equalled 4 f. the distance from Afish to Andijan should be abo 
x6 m, ; but it is 33 in, 1$ fur. ix+ 50 versts. (Kostenko ii, 33.) I find Babin 
yighdeh to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m, 

» dqar su, the irrigation channels on which in Turkistan all cultivatic 
depends. Major-General Gerard writes, (Report of the Pamir Boundary Con 
mission, p.6,) 4 ‘Osh is a charming little town, resembling Islamabad in Ka.sh.mi 
/-everywhere the same mass of running water, in, small canals, bordered wit 
willow, poplar and mulberry/’ He saw the Aq Bura, the White wolf , moth 
of all these running waters, is a “ bright, stony, trout-stream Dr. Stein sa 
it as a " broad, tossing river/’ (Buried Cities of Khotan, p.45.) C/l B6du 
vi, cap. FarghAna ; Kostenko i. 104 ; Von Schwarz s.nn. 
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in its excellencies. 1 To the south-east of the walled town 
. (qurghm) lies a symmetrical mountain, known as the Bara 
Koh; s on the top of this, Sh Mahmud Khan built a retreat 
(kajm) and lower down, on its shoulder, I, in g 02 AH. (1496AD.) 
built, another, having a porch. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
being at its foot. 

The Andijan torrent 3 goes to Andijan after having traversed Fo1 - 3- 
the suburbs of Aiish. Orchards {bdghat ) 4 lie along both its 
banks 1 all the Aiish gardens (bdghldr) overlook it; their 
violets are very fine; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming of many tulips and roses. 

Oil the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called the Jauza 

1 Aitshntng fagUatida kkaili ahadis wdrid dUr. Second W.-i-B. (I.Q. 217 
t. 2) Fazllat-i-Aiish akadi<s wdrid a$t. Me ms. (p. 3) " The excellencies of IJsb 
are celebrated even in the sacred traditions/' MSms. (i, 2) * 4 On cite heaucoup 
de traditions qui cSldbrait l'excellence da ce climat." Aiish may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account of places of pilgrimage near it; Babur’s meaning 
may be merely that its excellencies are traditional. Cf Ujfalvv ii, 172. 

3 Most travellers mto Farghana comment on Babur's account of it. One 
much discussed point is the position of the Bara Koh. The personal observa¬ 
tions of Ujfalvy atid Schuyler led them to accept its identification with the 
socky ridge known as the Takht-i-sulainian. I venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion that Babur, by Bar5. Koh, did not mean the whole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Taldit-i-sulaimSu, an ancient name, must 
have been known to him, but one only of its four marked summits. Writing 
of the ridge Madame Ujfalvy says, “ II y a quatre sommets dont le plus flevA 
est Its troisiime com plant pa* le word." Which summit in her sketch (p. 327) 
is the third and highest is not certain, but one is so shewn that it may be 
the third, may be the highest and, as being a peak, can be described as sym¬ 
metrical iu\ Babur’s mauzun. For this peak an appropriate name would be 
Bar& Koh. * 

If the name Bara Koh could be restricted to a single peak of the 
1 .akht-i-sula*man ridge, a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
away, concerning which have written, amongst others, Ritter (v, 432 and 
732) ; RMus ■ (vi. 54) ; Schuyler (ii, 43) and those to whom these three refer 
For an.excellent account, graphic with pen and pencil, of FarghS.ua and of 
A fish see Madame Ujfal vy\s De Paris d Samarcande cap. v. 

3 rud. This is a precise word since the Aq Bfira (the White Wolf), in a rela¬ 
tively short distance, falls from the Kurd (in Pass, 13,400 ft. to Aiish 3040 ft 
and thence to Andijan, 1380 ft. Cf. Kostenko i f 104; Huntingdon in 
Pumpelly's Explorations in Turhistdn p. 179 and the French military map 
of 1904. J * 

* Whether Babur’s words, baghdt, bdghldr and bdghcha had separate sig¬ 
nifications, such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary garden i.e. garden-plots 
of small size, I am not able to say but what appears fairly cleat is that when 
■ WJ, ites baghdt u bdghldr he means all sorts of gardens, just as when writes 
begat u bogldr , he means begs of all ranks. 
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FARGHANA 

Masjid (Twin Mosque). 1 Between this mosque and the town, 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
the outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. ^ It is the 
joke of the ragamuffins of Atish to let out water from the 
canal 3 on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white 8 was found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, no township in all i 1 3trgha.ua. 
equals Aush. 

Again there is Marghman; seven ylgMc/i 4 by road to the west 
of Andijan,—a fine township full of good things. Its apricots 
(auruli) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed ■ (Dana-t-kalfin ); its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot: 
(zard-alti) and it may be thought better than the Semnan pome- 
Fot. 3 b, granate. Another kind of apricot ( aurilk ) they dry after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel ; e they then call it subhmtt y it is 
very palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghman are 
good; aq ktyik 6 are had close by. Its people are Sarts,' boxers, 

1 Madame Ujfalvy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found two 
mosques at the foot of Takht-i-sulaimSn, perhaps Babur’s Jaum Maajid. 

2 mil shah-ju’tdln stl qiiy&rlar. 

3 Ribbon Jasper, presumably. „ J „ , 

* Kostenko (ii, 30), 7%i versts Le. 4 7 4i ft*. by the Postal Road. 

5 instead of their own kernels, the Second W.-i-B. stuffs the apricots, in a 
fashion well known in India by khubani, with almonds [maghz-t badam ). lhe 
Turk! wording however allows the return to the apricots of then* own kernels 
and Mr. TUckmers tells me that apricots so stuffed were often seen by hun-ia 
the Zar-afshan Valley. My husband has shewn me that Ni/aini in his Halt 
Paikar appears to refer to the other fashion, that of inserting almonds 
“ i gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart, 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk ; 

Their substance gave the lusciousness of figs, ^ 

In their hearts were the kernels of almonds.’ 

y What this name represents is one of a considerable number of points in 
the Babur-nilnia I am unable to decide, Kiyih is a comprehensive name 
(of. Shaw's Vocabulary); aq kiylk might mean white sheep or white deer. It 
rendered in the Second W.-i-B., here, by ahu-i- wdriq and on f. A, by ahu-i-safer 
Both these names Mr, Erskine has translated by “ white deer, but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean at rati i.e. ovts pah , ami refers to 

Voyages de Pallas iv, 3 21 >* . , 

1 Concerning this much discussed word, Babur's testimony is of service. 
It seems to me that he uses it merely of those settled in towns (villages) an 
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noisy and turbulent. Most of the noted bullies ( jangmlar ) of 
Samarkand and Bukhara are Marghlnanls. The author of the 
Hidayat 1 was from Rashdan, one of the villages of Marghlnan. 

Again there is Asfara, in the hill-country and nine yighach* 
by road south-west of Marghlnan. It has running waters, 
beautiful little gardens (baghcht i) and many fruit-trees but 
almonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speakjng 3 Sarts. In the hills some two miles ( tnrshar’i) 
to the south of the town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone. 4 It is some io arm-lengths (qan) long, as high as a man 
in parts, up to his waist in others. Every thing is reflected by it 
as by a mirror. The Asfara district (wilayat) is in four sub¬ 
divisions {balilk) in the hill-country, one Asfara, one Warukh, 
one Sukh and one Hushyar. When Muhammad Skaibanl 
Khan defeated Si. Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan and took 
Tashkint and Shahrukhiya, 6 I went into the Sukh and Hushyar Pol. 4 - 
hill-countr,y and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out {‘azmtat) for Kabul. 6 

Again there is Khujand, 7 twenty-five ylghach by road to the 


without any reference to tribe or nationality. I am not sure that he uses it 
always* a noun ; he writes of a Sdrt hhhi, a S&rt person. His Asfara Sarts 
may have been TurkFspeaking settled Turks and his Marghlnan! ones Persian 
speaking Tajiks, Cf. Shaw's Vocabulary; s.n, Sart; Schuyler i. 104 and 
note ; Nalivlrine’s Hist-air a du Khan at de Khohand p. 45 n - ^ on Schwarz s,n, ; 
Kostenko i, 287 ; Pet zb old's TurMstan p. 32. 

1 Shaikh Burhanu’d-dTn ‘All Qtllch : b. circa 530 aii. (1 t35 ad.) d. 593 ah. 
(1107 ad.). See Hamilton’s Hidayat, 

* The direct distance, measured on the map, appears to be about 65 m. 

but the road makes diiour round mountain spurs. Mr. Ivrskme appended 
here, to the “ farsanp ' of his Persian source, a note concerning the reduction 
of Tatar and Indian measures to English ones. It is rendered the less 
applicable by the variability of the yighdeh, the equivalent for a far sang 
presumed by the Persian translator, , 

3 llai. MS. Fdrsi-gu'u The Elph. MS. and all those examined of the 
W.d-B. omit the word Farsi; some writing kohl (mountaineer) for gu'i. I judge 
that Babur at first omitted the word Farsi, since it is entered in the Hai. MS. 
above the word gu’i. It would have been useful to Ritter (vii, 733) and to 
IJjfalvy (ii. 176). Cf . Kostenko i/287 on the variety of languages spoken by 
Sarts. 

* Of the Mirror Stone neither Fedtschenko nor Ujfaivy could get news. 

3 Babur distinguishes here between Tashkint and Shahrukhiya. Cf. i. 2 
and note to Fanakat, 

i] He left the hill-country above Sukh in Muharram gio ah. (mid-June 
1504 AD.). 

7 For a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i, 34b. 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five ylghdch. east of Samarkand. 5 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns; of it were Shaikh Maslabat 
and Khwaja Kama!. 2 Fruit grows well there; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple; just now how¬ 
ever, MarghTnan pomegranates are much met with.® The 
walled town ( qnrghan) of Khujand stands on high ground; the 
SaihQn River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow’s flight. 4 To the north of both the town and 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul; 6 people say 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate; aq klyikf' bughu-maral ,' 1 pheasant and hare are ail 
had in great plenty. The climate is very malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever; 8 people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north (i.c. Munughul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of 
Khujand; though it is not a township (qasba) it is rather a good 

1 Khujand to Andijan 187 m. 2 fur. (Kostenko ii, 29-31) and, helped out by 
the time-table of the Transcaspian Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to be some 154 m. 5| fur. 

2 Both men are still honoured in Khujand (Kostenko i, 348), For Khwaja 
Kam&Ts Life and 1)1 wan, see Rieu ii, 632 and Ouseley’a Persian Poets p. 192, 
Cf. i. S36 and note. 

3 hub artuq dur , perhaps brought to Hindustan where Babur wrote the 
statement, 

4 Turkish arrow-flight, London, 1791, 482 yards. 

6 I have found the following forms of this name,—Had, MS., M:iii 3 gk:l ; 
Pers, trans, and Meins., Myoghil ; Ilrainsky, M:tugb:l; Mims. Mtoughuil ; 
Reclus, Schuyler and Kostenko, Mogul Tati ; Nalivkirie, f * d’apres Fecl- 
tschenko,” Mont Mogol ; hr. Map of 1904, M. Muzbek. It is the western end 
of the Kurama Range (Kindir Tan), which comes out to the bed of the Sir, is 
26$ miles long and rises to 4000 ft. (Kostenko, 1, iqi). Von Schwarz describes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evil to it. 

* J Pers. trans. ahu-i safed. Cf. f. 36 note. 

7 These words translate into Cervtis mural, the Asiatic Wapiti, and to this 
B&bur may apply them. Dictionaries explain mardl as meaning kind 01 doe 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show that it has wider 
application as a generic name, i.e. deer. The two words bughu and maval 
appear to me to be used as e.g. drake and duck are used. Mardl arid duck can 
both imply the female sex, but also both are generic, perhaps primarily so. 
Cf. for further mention of bughu-maral f. 219 and f. 276. For uses of the word 
mural, see the writings e.g. of Atkinson, Kostenko (in, 69), Lyddeker, Littledale, 
Seldus, Ronaldshay, Church (Chinese Turkistan), Biddulph (Forsyth's Mission), 

8 Cf f. 2 and note. 


approach to one (qasbacka). Its almonds are excellent, hence 
its name; they all go to Hormuz or to Hindustan. It is five or Foi. 
six ylghach 1 east of Khujand. 

BetweeirKand-i-badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwesh. In this there is always (hantesha) wind; from it 
wind goes always {hameshd) to Marghlnan on its east; from it 
wind comes continually ( da'im) to Khujand on its west/' It has 
violent, whirling winds. People say that some darweshes, en¬ 
countering a whirlwind in this desert/ lost one another and 
kept crying, “ Hay Darwesh! Hay Darwesh!’’ till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesh ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the Saihun River one is 
Akhsi, In books they write it Akhsikit 4 and for this reason the 

1 Schuyler (ii } 3), i 3 m, 

2 Hai. MS. Hamesha bu deskUd yll bdv dur , Margfunanghd him sharqi diiv f 
hantesha miindin ytl bfivtlr ; Khujandghd hint gharibi dur, da’im timndin ytt 
hllur. 

Tliis is a puzzling passage. It seems to say that wind always goes east and 
west from the steppe as from a generating centre. E. and de C. have given it. 
altei*native directions, east or ■west, but there is little point in saying tliis of 
wind in a valley hemmed in on the north and the south. Babur limity his 
statement to the steppe lying in the contracted mouth of the Farghana valley 
{pace Schuyler ii r 51) where special climatic conditions exist such as (ft) differ¬ 
ence in temperature on the two sides of the Khujand narrows and currents 
resulting from this difference,—(6) the heating ot the narrows by sun-heat 
reflected from the Mogol-tau,—and (c) the inrush of westerly wind over 
Mirza Rabat.. Local knowledge only can guide a translator safely but Babur's 
directness of speech compels belief in the significance of his words and this 
particularly when what he says is unexpected. He calls the Ha Darwesh a 
whirling wind and this it still is. Thinkable at least it is that a strong westerly 
current (the prevailing wind of Fargh&na) entering over Mirzcl Rabat and 
becoming, as if does become, the whirlwind of H& Darwesh on the hem med-hi 
steppe,—becoming so perhaps by conflict with the hotter indraught through 
the Gates of Khujand—might force that indraught back into the Khujand 
Narrows (in the way e-.g. that one Nile in flood forces back the other), and at 
Khujand create an easterly current. All the manuscripts agree in writing 
to (ghii) Marghlnan and to (ghd) Khujand. It may be observed that, looking 
at the map. it appears somewhat strange that Babur should take, for his 
wind objective, a place so distant from his (defined) H& Danvesh and seem¬ 
ingly so screened by its near hills as is Marghlnan. But that westerly winds are 
prevalent in Maxghman is seen e.g. in Middendorff s EinbUhke in den Fargh&na 
Thai (p. 112). Cf. Recius vi, 547 ; Schuyler ii, 51 ; CahuiTs Histoirc du 
Khan at de Khokand p. 28 and Sven H edict's Dutch A sun’s Wiisten s,n. bufdn. 

3 bddiya ; a word perhaps selected as punning on bad, wind. 

4 i.e, Akhsi Village. This word is sometimes spelled Akhsi kb hut as the 
old name of the place was Akhsl-kint, it may be conjectured at least, that the 
xa’i ma*aMa$a of Akliaikfs represents the three points due for the fit tin and 
id of hint , Of those writing Akhsikit may be mentioned the JJai. and Kefir's 
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poet Asiru-d-dTn is known as A khsfkllz. After Andijan no town¬ 
ship in Farghana is larger than AkhsT. It is nine ylghach 1 by 
road to the west of Andijan. 'Umar Shaikh Mlrza made it his 
capital. 2 The Saihiin River flows below its walled town 
(qvA'ghdn). This stands above a great ravine (buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines (‘utniq jarlar) in place of a moat. When ‘Umar 
Shaikh MTrza made it his capital, he once or twice cat other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is so 
strong as AkhsT. *Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
Fol. 5. than the walled town.* People seem to have made of Akhslthe- 
saying ( nmal ), “ Where is the village ? Where are the trees ?” 
(Dih kuja ? Dirakhtdn kuja ?) Its melons are excellent; they 
call one kind Mir TlmGrI; whether in the world there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of Bukhara are famous; 
when 1 took Samarkand, I had some brought from there and 
some from AkhsT; they were cut up at an entertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from AkhsT. The 
fowling and hunting of AkhsT are very good indeed; aqkiyUt 
abound in the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihun; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side bughu-mardlj pheasant and hare are 
had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of AkhsT. From Kasan the AkhsI water comes in the same way 
as the Andijan water comes from Aush. Kasan has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens ( baghcha ). As these gardens all 
lie along the bed of the torrent (sd’z) people call them the “ fine 
front of the coat.’’ 4 Between Kasanis and Aushis there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 

MSS. (the Eiph. MS. here has a lacuna) the Zafav-nama (Bib. lad, i, 44) anflf 
Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 270); and of those writing the word with the 
mwallasa (i.e. as Akhsikls), Yaqnt’s Diet, i, 162, Reinaud’s Abu'l-feda I. it, 
225-6, Ilxmnsky (p. 5) departing from his source, and I.O. Cat. (Eth6) No. 1029- 
It may be observed that Ibn Haukal (Ouseiey p. 280) writes Ban&kaa for 
BanS.kat, For AsIruVi-dm Akhsibith see Rieu h, 563 ; Daulat Shah (Browne) 
p. 121 and Eth6 LG, Cat. No. 1029, 

1 Measured ou the French military map of 1904, this may be 80 Idl. 

50 miles, 

» Concerning several difficult passages in the rest of B 3 .bur r s account of 
Akhsi, see Appendix A. 

3 The W.-i-B. here t ranslates bughii-manll by gazawn and the same word ls 
entered, under-line, in the Hai. MS. Cj. f. and note and f. 4 and note. 

4 postin pesh b:r:k. This obscure Persian phrase has been taken in the 
following ways :— 
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In the mountains round Farghana are excellent summer- 
pastures ( yllaq ). There, and nowhere else, the tabalghu 1 grows, 


a tree (ytghdch) with red bark; they make staves of it; they Fob & 
make bird-cages of it; they scrape it into arrows ; 2 it is an 
excellent wood (ylghdch) and is carried as a rarity 3 to distant 
places. Some books write that the mandrake 4 is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it, A plant called Aylq anti 5 and having the qualities of the 
mandrake (mihr+giyfih), is heard of in Yiti-kint ; e it seems to be 

(а) W.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 215 and 217 (i.e. both, versions) reproduce the phrase. 

(б) W.-i-B. MS., quoted by Erskine, p. 6 note, posfin-t mish burra, , 

(£) Leyden's MS. Trs., a sheepskin mantle of five lambskins. 

( 4 ) Meins. r Erskine, p. 6, a mantle of five lambskins. 

(a) The Persian annotator of the Elph. MS., underlining pesh, writes, ptmj, 
five. 

(/) Klaproth (Archives, p. 109), pmtini piseft breh , d.h. gieb den vonhren 

Pelt. 

(g) Kehr, p. 12 (Ilminsky p. 6) postln huh b:r:k, 

(A) De. C., i, 9, fourrure d agneau de la premiere quality. 

The 41 lambskins ■’ of L. and E. carry on u notion of comfort started by 
their having read saydh, shelter, for Turk! sa'i, torrent-bed ; de C. also lays 
stress on fur and warmth, but would not the flowery border of a mountain 
stream prompt rathsr a phrase bespeaking ornament and beauty than one 
expressing’ warmth and textile softness ? If the phrase might be read as 
postln pesh peril, what adorns the front of a coat, or as postln pesh bar rah, the 
fine front of the coat, the phrase would recall the gay embroidered front of 
som e 1 eathern postins. 

1 Var. tabarkhiin. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here, 
is Kedhouse’s second, the Red Willow. My husband thinks it may be the 
Hyr cardan. Willow. 

2 Steingass describes this as “an arrow without wing or point " (barb ?) 
and tapering at both ends ; it may be the practising arrow, t'atim auql f often 
headless. 

3 tabarrakluq. CL f. 486 foot, for the same use of the word. 

4 yabriiju’s-sannam. The books referred to by Babur may well be the 
Rauzatu'^safd and the Hablbu’s-siya>, as both mention the plant. 

6 The Turld word dyiq is explained by Redhouse as awake and alert ; and 
by Me runs ki and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to right semes. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of mihr in miht-giydh , the plant of love. 

41 Mr. Ney Elias lias discussed the position of this group of seven villages. 

{Cf. T. R, p. 180 n.) Arrowsmitk's map places it (as Iti-kiut) approximately 
where Mr. Th. KadJoff describes seeing it i.e, on the FargliSna slope of the 
Kurama range, (Cf. Receuil d'ltiwraires p. 188.) Mr, Th, Rad loft catne 
into Yiti-kint after crossing the Kindirilk Pass from Ttshldnt and he enumer¬ 
ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reacliing the Sir. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 
Babur's Yiti-kint. Wherever the word is used in the Babur-nama and the 
T&rlkh-i-mshidtt it appears from the context allowable to accept Mr. RadlofTs 
location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yiti-kint (Seven 
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the mandrake (niihr-giydh) the people there call, by this name 
(i.e. aytq auti). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men 1 may be main* 
tained by the revenues of FarghSna, 

(b. Historical narrative resumed .)' 1 

As ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
pretension, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
occasions he led an army against Samarkand; sometimes he 
was beaten, sometimes retired against his will/ More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is to say, 
tny grandfather, Yunas Khan, the then Khan of the Mughuls 
in the camping ground {yurt) of his ancestor, Chaghatai Khan, 
the second son of Chingiz Khan. Each time the Mlrza brought 
The Khan into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but, 
partly owing to his misconduct, partly to the thwarting ot the 
Mughuls/ things did not go as he wished and Yunas Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into Mughulistan. When 
the Mlrza last brought The Khan in, he was in possession of 


villages or towns) might be found as an occasional name of *vlti~shahr (Six 
towns). See T.R. s,u. Altl-shalir. 

* hlsM t person, here manifestly fighting men. 

2 Elph. MS. i M ; First WVi-B, I.O. 2T5 f, 4b ; Second W.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 217 

f. 4 : Mems. p. 6 ; Ilminslty p. 7 ; Mtms. t. to. 

The rulers whose affaire are chronicled at length in the Farghana Section 
of the B.N. are, (I) of TiinQrid Turks, (always styled Minsa), (a) the three 
Milan-shclhl brothers, Ahmad, Mahmud and TJmar Shaikh with theii suc¬ 
cessors, BSi-sunghar, ‘All and Babur ; (b) the BaTqara, tlusain of Harkt. 
(II) of Chingiz Kh Sudds, (always styled Khan,) (a) the two ChaghatSJ Mughal 
brothers, Maljnifid and Ahmad ; (&) the Shaibanid Auzbeg. Muhammad 
SkaibSnl (Sh&h Tbakht or Shaibaq or Shah! Beg). . _ . . 

In electing to use the name Shaib&ni, I follow not only the IT at. Codex but 
also Shaibani's Boswell, Muhammad Salih Mlrza. The Elph. MS. frequently 
uses Shaihclq but its authority down to f. 198 (ilai. MS. f. 2436) is not so great 
as it is after that folio, because not till f. 198 is it a direct copy of Babur s own. 
It may be more correct to write “ the Shaibam Khan ,J and perhaps even the 

Shaib&nh” , , 

3 in murdd, so translated because retirement was caused once by the over¬ 
ruling of Khwaja ‘UbaiduTdSh Ahrdrk (T.R. pal 13.) 

•1 once the MlrzS. did not wish Yunas to winter in Akhst ; once diet not expect 
him to yield to the demand of his Mughuls to be led out of the cultivated 
country {wiliiyat). His own misconduct included his attack in x unas on 
account of Akhsi and much falling-out with kinsmen. (T.R. s.nn.) 
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Tashkent, which in books they write Shash, and sometimes 
Chach, whence the terxn, a Chachi, bow. 1 He gave it to The 
Khan, and from that date (890^11,-148540,) down to 908AH, 
(1503AD,) it and the Shahrukhiya country v/ere held by the 
Chaghatai Khans, 

At this date 899AH.-1494AD.) the Mughul Khanship 

was in SL Malunud Khan, Yunas Khan’s younger son and a 
half-brother of my mother. As he and ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza's 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, SI. Ahmad Mlrza 
were offended by the Mirza’s behaviour, they came to an agree¬ 
ment together ; SI. Ahmad MlrzS. had already given a daughter 
to SL Mahmud Khan ; 2 both now led their armies against 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the first advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of Akbsl is situated above a deep ravine ; 3 along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
Ramzan 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh MirzS flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon. 4 

He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been born in Samarkand, 
in 86 oah. (1456AP.) He was SL Abu-saTd Mirza’s fourth 
son, 5 being younger than SI. Ahmad ftt. and SL Muhammad 

7 1 i.e. one made of non-warping wood (Steingass), perhaps that of the White 
Poplar. The Sh&h-ndmti {Turner, Mayon ed. i, 71) writes of a Chichi bow and 
arrows of khadang, i.e. white poplar. (H.B.) 

2 i.e. Rab;‘a - sultan, married circa 893 ah,- 1488 ad. For particulars 
about her and all women mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. see Gulbadan 
Beglui’s Humdyun-ndma. Or. Trs. Series. 

3 jay , either that of the KasSn Water or of a deeply-excavated canal. 
The palace buildings are mentioned again on f, 110&. Cf, Appendix A. 

4 ?>. soared from earth, died. For some details of the accident see A,NT, 
{H. Beveridge, i, 220.) 

R H.S. ii, 192, Firishta, lith. ed. p. T91 and D'Herbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with Babur's custom if here he had mentioned the 
parentage of his father's mother. Three times (fs, lyb, yob, 966) he writes 
of " Shah Sultan Begim ” in a way allowing her to be taken as 'Umar Shaikh's 
own mother. Nowhere, however, docs he mention her parentage. One 
even cognate statement only have we discovered, viz. Khw&nd-amir's (H.S. ii, 
192) that ‘Umar Shaikh was the own younger brother (baradar khurdtar khud) 
of Ahmad and Mahmud. If liis words mean that the three were full-brothers, 
‘Umar Shaikh’s own mother was Abu-sa*uTs Tarkh&n wife. Babur’s omission 
(f. 2 ib) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh Muh. 
Tarkhan would be negative testimony against taking Khwand amir's statement 
to mean “ full-brother," if clerical .slips were not easy and if Khw and-amir’s 
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M. and SI. Mahmud Mirza. His father, SI. Afcm-sa'id Mirza, 
was the son of SI. Muhammad Mirza, son of Timur Beg’s third 
son, Miran-shah M. and was younger than ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
(the elder) and Jahangir M. but older than Shahrukh Mirza. 

c. < Umar Shaikh Mvrx&’s country. 

His father first gave him Kabul and, with Baba-i-Kabuli 1 for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk Valley 51 to Samarkand, on account of the Mxrzas* 
Circumcision Feast. When the Feast was over, he gave him 
Andijan with the appropriateness that Timur Beg had given 
Farghana.{Andijan) to his son, the elder ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza# 
This done, he sent him off with Khudai-birdi TughcM Timur - 
task 3 for his guardian. 

d. His appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
person# 4 He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choice 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold (dastar-pech); 
all turbans were in four folds (char-peek) in those days; people 


means of information were less good. He however both was the son of 
Mahmud’s wajrtr (H .S. ii ( 194) and supplemented his book in Babur's presence. 
To a statement made by the writer of the biographies included in Kehr's 
B,N. volume, that ‘U.S.’s family (iiumdgh) is not known, no weight can be 
attached, spite of the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aum&gh, i.e. aumah 
means Multev 4 eib. The biographies contain too. many known mistakes for 
their compiler to outweigh Khw and-amir in authority. 

1 Cf. ftauzatu's-safei vi, 266 . (H.B.) 

2 Para-i-ga#, south of Balkh. This historic feast took place at Merv in 
870 ah. (1465 ad.). As ‘Umar Shaikh was then under ten, he may have been 
one of the Mirzfts concerned, 

5 Khudai-birdi is a Pers.-Turki hybrid equivalent of Theodore ; tugheni 
implies the right to use or (as hereditary standard-bearer,) to guard the lugh ; 
Timur-tttsh may mean La. Friend of Timur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inheritance. Cf. f. 12b and note), Sword-friend (La. Companion-in-arms), 
and Iron-friend (i.e. stanch). Cf Diet. s.n. Timur-bash, a sobriquet of 

Charles XII. . ■ . . • 

i Elph. and Hai. MSS. qubd yuzluq ; this is under lined m the Ulph. Mb. by 
ya n l p ur ghostit. Cf, f. 68b for the same phrase. The four earlier trss, viz. 
the two. the English and the French, have variants in this passage. 





•wore them without twisting and let the ends bang down. 1 2 * 4 5 In 
the heats and except in his Court, he generally wore the 
Mughiil cap. 

f. His qualities and habits. 

He was a true believer l JTanafi mazhablik) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, his life through, 
making up his Omissions.® He read the Qur’an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwfija 
‘Ubaidu’J-Iah (A lyrdri) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings® were the two 
Quintets and the A{a?naw1‘A of histories he read chiefly 
the Shah-hOma. He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
/ composing verses. He was so just that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from Khital as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan, 6 and that of its thousand 
heads of houses (amltlq) two only had escaped, he sent his 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs 
from Rhuiusan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He was very generous; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity. He was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold.- Twice out-distancing all his 

1 The apposition may be between placing the turban-sash round the 
turban.-cap in a single flat fold and winding it four times round after twisting 
it on itself, Cf. f. 18 and Hughes Diet, of Islam s.n. turban, 

2 qa?mr, the prayers and fasts omitted when due, through war travel 
sickness, etc. 

0 wwtin sawMl bar idt ; perhaps, wrote a running hand. De C. i, n, ses 
lectures cour antes Uaie-nt ... 

4 dates of 'Umar Shaikh's limits of perusal allow the Quintets 
(Khamsmn) here referred to to be those of Nizami and Amir Khusrau of Dihlf 
The Mamatm must be that of Jal&Iu'd-dm Riimi. (H.Bd 

5 Probably below the TIrak (Poplar) Pass, the caravan route much exposed 

to avalanches, 1 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of Babur by 
Firishta and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the enisode on 
•f, 207b. Firishta makes another mistaken attribution to Babur that of 
Hasan of Yaq'db's couplet. (H.B.) Cf. i. 136 and Dow's Hindustan ii 2 18 
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braves, 1 he got to work with his own sword, once at the Gate 
of AkhsI, once at the Gate of Shahrukhiya. A middling archer, 
he was strong in the fist,—not a man but tell to his blow. 
Through his ambition, peace was exchanged often for war, 
friendliness for hostility." 

In his early days he was a great drinker, later on used to have 
a party once or twice a week. He was good company, on 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last he 
rather preferred intoxicating confects* and, under their sway, 
used to lose his head. His disposition 9 was amorous, and he 
bore many a lover’s mark. 4 He played draughts a good deal, 
sometimes even threw the dice. 

/. His battles and encounters. 

He fought three ranged battles, the first with Yunas Khi.ii, 
on the Saihfln, north of Andijan, at the Goat leap, 5 a village 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so narrow the flow of 
the water that people say goats leap across. 6 There he was 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for his part did well 
by him and gave him leave to go to his own district (Andijan). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 
became a date in those parts. 

His second battle was fought on the Urus, 7 in Ttirkistan, with 
AOxbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand, He crossed 
the river on the ice, gave them a good beating, separated off all 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single t iling 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

1 Viet Oar young mm, the modem jighit. Babur uses the word tor men 
on the effective fighting strength. It answers to the “ brave '* of North 
American Indian story ; here de C. translates it by braves. 

* ma'tiM. C/. Von Schwarz p. 286 for a recipe. 

3 rnutaiyam. This word, not clearly written in all MSS., has been Jiffs akm 
for ytttm. Cf. JRAS 1910 p. 882 for a note upon it by my husband to whom 

I owe the emendation. . ... 

* na ’l u togki bisyfir tuff that is, he had inflicted on himselt many of the 

brands made by lovers and enthusiasts, Cf. Chardin’s Voyages ii, 253 and 
Lady M. Montague's Letters p. 200. . , 

a ilka sikrithu. lit. likely to make goats leap, from stknmak to jump close 

^siArtMnMr. Both sikritku and sVtnkan dir, appear to dictate translation 
in general terms and not by reference to a single traditional leap by one goat. 

t i.e. Russian ; it is the Arys tributary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) Si. Ahmad 
Mirza at a place between Shahrukhiya and Aura-tTpa, named 
Khwaa . 1 Here he was beaten. 


g. His country . 

The FarghSna country his father had given him ; TSshkint 
, and Sairam, his elder brother,. SI. Ahmad Mima gave, and 
they were in his possession for a time; Shahrukhiya he took 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, Tashklnt and Shahrukhiya 
passed out of his hands; there then remained the Farghana 
country and Khujand, some do not include Khujand in Foi. & 6 . 
baighana, and Aura-tipa, of which the original name was 
Aurushna and which some Call Aurush. In Aura-tTpa, at the 
time SI. Ahmad Mlrza went to Tashkint against the Mughuls, 
and was beaten on the Chlr 1 2 3 (893AH.-J488AD.) was Hafiz Beg 
Did dal ; he made it over to ‘Umar Shaikh M. and the MlrzS 
held it from that time forth. 

h . His children * 

Three of his sons and five of his daughters grew up. I, 
Zahlru’d-dln Muhammad Babur, 8 was his eldest son; my 
mother was Qutlfiq-nigiir Kbanim. Jahangir Mlrza was his 
second son, two years younger than I; his mother, Fatima- 
sultan by name, was of the Mughul begs. 4 Nasir Mlrza 

was his third son ; his mother was an Andijani, a mistress, 5 
named Umld. He was four years younger than I. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s eldest daughter was Kh 5 n-zada 
Beglm, 6 * rny full sister, five years older than I. The second 

1 The Fr. map of 1904 shows Kas, in the elbow of the Sir, which seems to 

represent Khwas. 

3 the Chir-chlk tributary of the Sir. 

:i Concerning his name, see T.R. p. 173. 

i t.e. he was a head-man of a horde sub-division, nominally numbering 

lo.uoo, and paying their dues direct to the supreme Khan. (T.R. p. 301/l ' 

gMtnckacM i.e. one ranking next to the four legal wives, in Turk! audallq, 
whence odalisque. Babur and Gui-badan mention the promotion of several to 
Begun 3 rank by virtue of their motherhood. 

« One of Babur’s quatrains, quoted in, the AbushqS, is almost certainly 
addressed to Khita-zada. Cf. A.Q. Review, Jan. ipit. p. 4 ; H. Beveridge’s 
Some verses of Babur, For an account of her marriage see SkaiUni-nama- 
- (Vambery) cap, xxxix. 
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time I took Samarkand (gdsAH.-isooAp.), spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pul , 1 * 1 went back and held it. through a live months’ siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away; in that 
throneless time {fairat) KhanSida Begun fell* to Muhammad 
Shaibani Khan. She had one child by him, a pleasant boy, 3 
named Khurram Shah. The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
]iis father (916AH.-T51 oad»). Khan-zada Begim was in Merv 
when Shah Ismadl (Safiiwl) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (916AH.-1510AD,); for toy sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qiinduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for spine ten years; when Muhammadi 
kukUldash and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, although 1 spoke. 1 hey recognized us after 
a time. 

Mihr-banu Begun was another daughter, Nasir Mlrza’s full- 
sister, two years younger than I. Shahr-banu Begim was 
another, also Nasir Mlrza’s full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. YadgSr-sultan Begim was another, her mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Ruijaiya-sultan Begim 
was another; her mother, MakhdQm-sultan Begun, people 
used to call the Bark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
were born after the Mirza's death. YMgcir-suitan Begim was 
brought up by my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim; she fell 
to ‘Abdu’l-latif SI., a son of Hamza SI. when Shaibani Khan 
took Andijan and Akhsi {908AH.-1503AD.). She rejoined me 
when (917AH.-15HAD.) in KhutlSn I defeated Hamza SI. and 
other sultans and took Hisar. Ruqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
same throneless time (fatmi) to Jani Beg SI. (Aiizbcg). By him 
she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

1 Kefir's MS, luts a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be an 
adaptation of what is at the top of llai. MS. f. 88. (Ilmirisky, p, 10, ba umpM 

. . A&pib,) , . . 

a tusha, which here seems to mean that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Mu . JSMib makes it a love-match and places the marriage before 
Babur's departure. Cf, t. 95 and notes. 

3 aughlan, Khurram would be about 'we when given Balkh m circa 
i>ti ah. (jf.505 ad.}. He died when about 12. Cf. H.S. xl, 364. 
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of our leisure (fursatldr ) 1 has come news that she has gone to 
God’s mercy, 

4 . His laches and mistresses , 

Qfltluq-nigar Khamm was the second daughter of Yunas 
Khan and the eldest (half-) sister of SI. Mahmud Khan and 
SI. Ahmad Khan. 

(;'• Interpolated account of Babur's mother’s family .) 

Yunas Khan descended from Chaghatai Khan, the second 
son oi Chingiz Khan (as follows,) Yunas Khan, son of Wais 
Khan, son of Sher-'ali Aiighlan, son of Muhammad Kh&n, son 
of Khizr Khwaja Khan, son of TughlQq-tTmur Khan, son of 
Alsan-bugha Khan, son of Dawa Khan, son of Baraq Khan, 
son of Ylsuntawa Khan, son of Muatukan, son of Chaghatai 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan. 

now a 


Since such a chance has come, set thou down 8 


summary of the history of the Khans. 

\unas Khan (d. 892 AH.-1487 ad.) and Aisan-bugha Khan 
(d. 866 AH. 0:462 ad.) were sons of Wais Khan (d.‘ 832 ah.- 
1428 ad.) ,- 4 Yunas Khan’s mother was either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter of Shaikh NOru’d-din Beg, a XurkistanT 
-Qlpchaq favoured by Timur Beg. When Wais Khan died, the 
Mughul horde split in two, one portion being for Yunas Khan, 
the greater for Aisan-bugha Khan. For help in getting the 
upper hand in the horde, Alrzin (var. Alrazan) one of the 
Barin tuman-bogs and Beg Mxrik Turkman, one of the Chiras 
tumdn-bags, took Yunas Khan (aet. 13) and with him 
three or four thousand Mughul heads of houses (awiluq), to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shdhruhhi) with the fittingness that Afilugh 
.Beg M. had taken Yunas Khan’s elder sister for his son, ‘Abdu’l- 

^ rr ^ autn > ’*** Babur’s loss of Farghana and his 

tarn of Kabul; thewere his days of ease following success in 
Hindustan and. allowing his book to be written. 

1 ' rto tbou be fating down), a verbal form recurring on f. 227A 

With the same form (abating, lit. do thou be saying, the compiler of 
: U K 'Tj u i lc > a ntl 0<iaces his quotations. Shaw's paradigm, (liling only. Cf 
A.Q.R. Jan. 1911, p. 2. 6 J 

' Kehr’s MS, (Uminsky p. 12) and its derivatives here interpolate the 
■enoucous statement that the sons of Yunas were Afaq and BSba Khans. 
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J aziz Mlrzii. AfllQgb Beg Mirza did not do well by them; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country 1 one by 
0ne . The Dispersion of Airzin became a date m the Mughul 

h °YQnas Khan himself was made to go towards ‘Iraq; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah Bar am of the Black 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. From Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza.. 2 He having died five or six months later (Shawwal 4, 
848 AH.-May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, ‘Abdu’Mah Mirza sat m 
his place. Of this ‘Abdu’Mah Mirza Yanas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The Khan was 

in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Auliigh Beg Mirza and his sons. 
Aisan-bugha Khan found a chance to invade Farghana; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badam, came on and .having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into captivity. 3 SI. Abu- 
sa‘Id Mirza, after seizing the throne of Samarkand, led an 
army out to beyond Yangi (Taraz) to Aspara m Mughuhstan, 
there gave Aisan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trouble from him and with the fittmg- 
ness that he had just taken to wife 4 Yunas Khan s elder 
sister., the former wife of ‘Abdu’i-'aziz Mirza {Shahrukh t), lie 
invited Yunas Khan from Khurasan and‘Iraq, made a least, 
became friends and proclaimed him Khan of the Mughus. 
lust when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharicln liiman- 
bc«s had all come into Mughulistan, in anger with Aisam 
bu"ha Khan. & Yunas Khan went amongst them and took to 
wife Aisan-daulat Begun, the daughter of their chief, ‘All-star 

t i.e. broke up the horde, Cf. I\K. p* 74 * 

writing the T.B. It was completed in 953 AH * C 1 547 AD *)‘ c f- * PI • 

aB 4 '\V omission from his Persian source misled Mr, Erskine here into making 
Abiksa'id celebrate the Kharum’s marriage, not with himself but with his 

rb*fr iled foe ‘Abdul- who had married her 28 years earlier. ^ 

5 C aSo Mghfwas at Aq Su in Eastern TurktetSn ; Yanas Rita's ^ad ; 
quarters were in YIti-kint. The Sagh&rfch* iuman was a subdivision of the 
Kunchi Mughuis. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Rhanship. 

By this Alsan-daulat Beglm, Yunas Khan had three 
daughters. Mihr-nigar Khanim was the eldest; SI. Abu-sa'id 
Mirza set her aside 8 for his eldest soil, SI. Ahmad Mirza; she 
had no child. In a throneless time (905 AH.) she fell to 
Shaib 5 .nl Khan; she left Samarkand 8 with Shah Beglm for 
Khurasan (907 ah.) and both came on to me in Kabul (911 ah.). 
At the time Shaibani Khan was besieging Na^ir Mirza in 
Oandahar and I set out for Lamghan * (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with Khan Mirza (Wais). 6 When Mubarak 
Shah invited Khan Mirza into Fort Victory, 6 they were 
captured, together with the wives arid families of all their 
people, by marauders of Ab 5 -bikr Kdshghari and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 

(circa 913 ah -1507 ad.). , 

Qdtluq-nigar Khanim, my mother, was \unas Khans 
second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God s mercy in 
Muharram 911 ah. (June 1503 ad.) five or six months after the 
capture of Kabul. 

Khflb-nigar Khanim was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Muhammad Husain K'drkdn Dfighlat (bgg ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him. ‘Ubaid .Khan (Auzbeg) took 
the daughter (Hablba). 7 When I captured Samarkand and 

1 Khan kut&vdUar. The primitive custom was to lift the Khan designate 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical and would seem to. be so 
here, since there were two upon the felt. Cf., however, 1 h. Kadloff 9 Riautl 
d’UMraires p. 326, 

2 quvub Idl probably in. childhood. 

a She was divorced by Skaibanl KhAn hi 907 ah. an order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. 

.* This was a prudential retreat before Shaibani Khan. O/. i. 213. , . 

5 The " Khan ” of his title bespeaks his Chaghataa - Mughul descent 
through bis mother, the “Mirza,"’ his Timurkl-Turkl, through his father. 
The capture of the women was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 

escort through his departure. Cf, L.R. p. 203. , , , 

e Oila' -i-zaf ir its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank ot the 
Kukcha. Cf. T.R. p. 220 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak Shah Muz aft an 

captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
in marriage to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marnagt 
as saving Haidar’s life. 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.), she stayed behind, 1 and when her 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muh am in ad DTtgh l at came as SI. Sa'Id 
Khan’s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SI. Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar’s son was Haidar Mirza. 2 He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Aiizbegs slew his- 
father, then (918 ah.- 1512 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar to 
the presence of SI. Sa'Id Khan. 

” Everything goes back to its source, 

Pure gold, or silver or tin. " 3 

People say he now lives lawfully (td'ib) and has found the 
right way (larlqti ). 4 He has a h .ud deft in every thing, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrov,'. 
j? 0 ) It( f barbs and string-grips; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
petition written to me, even his style is not bad. 6 

Shah Begun was another of Yuiias Khan’s ladies. Though 
he had more, she and Aisan-daulat Beglm were the mothers of 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan. 6 His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Fllkus. 7 SI. Abu-sa‘id Mlrza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.® By this. 

1 i.e. she did not take to flight with her husband's defeated force, but. 
relying on the victor, her cousin Bftbiir, remained in the town, Cj\ T.R. 
p. 268. Her case receives light from Shahr-baml’s (1. 169). 

3 Muhammad Haidar Mfrzft Kftvk&n Dugklat Chaghaldi Miighuf the 
author of the 7 'Hrikh-i rashidi; b. 905 ah. d. 958 ah. (b. 1499 d. 1552 ad.), 
Of his clan, the '■* OghUt " (Dugfri&t) Muh. Salih says that it was called 

Oghlat " by Mughfils but Qungflr-at {Brown Horse) by Auzbegs. 

3 Baz garadad ha asl-i-khud hama ehtz, 

Zar-i-safl u nctqra u atrzhix 

these lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the Anw&r-i-suhailt. (H.B.) 
The first is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field’s Diet, of Oriental 
Quotations (p. 160). I-understand them to refer here to Haidar's return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

* td'ib and tanqa suggest that Haidar had become art orthodox Musalm&ii 
in or about 933 ah. {1527 ad.). 

f * Abul-fad adds music to Haidar’s accomplishments and Haidar’s own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

0 Cf, T.R. .s.n. and Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n. Haram Begun. 

't' i.e. Alexander of Macedon. For modern mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent see i.a . Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. Of. Ru rues’ Kabul p. 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Museum), once owned by ancestors of this Shall Sultan 
Muliammad. 

8 Cf. f. Ob note 
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Shiih Begirn Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 
Her first-born but younger than all Aisan-daulat Begirn s 
daughters, was Si. Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan 1 by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Aljmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughal and Qalmaq tongues, 
one who will kill ( aulturguchi ) is called dlachl; Alachl they 
called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha/' 

As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history (tarTkk). 

Suifcan-nigar Khamm was the youngest but one ol Yunas 
Khan’s children. Her they made go forth (chlqanb idllar) * 
to SI. Mahmud Mlrza; by him she had one child, Si. 
Wais (Khan Mlrza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SI. MahmOd Mirza died (900 AH.-1495 ad.), 
she took her son off to her brothers in dashklnt without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave het 
to Adik (Aung) Suit,an, 8 a Qazaq sultan of the line of Jim Khan, 
Chingiz Khan’s eldest son. When Shaibani Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashklnt and Shahrukhrya 
(go8 ah.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
Adik Sulfan; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
Rashid Sultan, the son of (her cousin) 51 . Sa’id Khan. After 
Adik Sultan’s death, (bis brother), Qasim Khan , Khan of the 
Qazaq horde, took her: 1 Of all the Qazaq khans and sultans, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 

l of the l;lai, MS clears up earlier confusion by 

other MSS. have Adik Babur’s brevity has 

nipar Widowed of Mahmud in 900 aii. she mained Adik , Adik. later, 
iofnei Shaibani Khan but left him in 908 AH. perhaps secretly, to join lus own 
Oavuq horde He was followed by his wife, apparently also making a pnvate 
depXe. As Adik died shortly after 908 AH his daughters ^^oru b eh,re 
that date and not alter it as has been understood, C/. 1 M. and O.B. . 

S ’ W ”r^S*tobty S hy'’irttwf custom, ymkalik, marriage with a brother’s widow. 
Such marriages seem to have been made frequently tor the protection 
women left defenceless, 
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his army was reckoned at 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SI. Sa‘id Khan’s presence in Kashghar. 
Daulat-sultan Khanim was Yunas Khan’s youngest child. 
FoJ. t 2b. In the Tashkint disaster (908 ah.) she fell to Timur 
Sultan, the son of Shaibanx Khan. By him she had one 
daughter; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 ah.- 
1512 ad.), spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 ah. -1420 ad.) to SI. Sa'Id Khan’s presence in 
Kashghar. 1 

(k. Account resumed of Babur's father's family,) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s karam was also Aulus Agha, a 
daughter of Khwiija Husain Beg; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her out of the Iiaram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatima-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the Mughul tuman -begs and the first taken of his wives. Qara- 
guz (Makhdfim sultan) Beglmwas another; the Mirza took her 
towards the end of his life; she was much beloved, so to please 
him, they made her out descended from (his unde) Minuchihr 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-sa‘Id Mirza. He had many 
mistresses and concubines; one, Urmd Aghacha died before 
him. Latterly there were also TQn-sulfan (var. Yun) of the 
Mughuls and Agha Sultan. 

1 . 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s Amirs. 

There was Khudai-birdi Tughcht Timur-Wish, a descendant of 
the brother of Aq-bugha Beg, the Governor of Hiri (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, after besieging Juki 
Mirza ( Shdhrukhl ) in Shahrukhiya (868AH.-1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this Khudai- 
>'vt > 3 - bird! Beg at the head of the Mirza’s Gate. 2 Khudai-birdi was 

1 Sa'id’s power to protect made him the refuge of several kinswomen 
mentioned in the B.N. and the T.R. This mother and child reached Kashghar 
in 932 ah. (1526 AD.). 

Here Babur ends his [interpolated] account of his mother’s family and 
resumes that of his father’s. 

2 Babur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the Gate. Here 
he writes alshlkni bdshldtih ; elsewhere, axshlk ihhtiydn qllm&q and mining 
aishlkhndd sahib ihhtiydn qihnaq . Von Schwarz (p. i 59) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate (Atshik AgH&si)* " Das Thur . , . fiilirt in cine 


then 25 but youth notwithstanding, his rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
Bcgchlk was plundering near Aush, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr* At the time, SL Ahmad 
Mlrza was in the summer pastures of Aq QachghaT, in Aura- 
tTpa y 18 ylghach east of Samarkand, and SL Abu-sa'id Mlrza 
was at Baba Khaki, 12 ylghach east of Hiri. People sent the 
news post-haste to the Mirza(s), 1 having humbly represented it 
through ‘Abdu’l-wahhab Skaghawah In four days it was carried 
those 120 ylghach of road. 2 

Hafiz Muhammad Beg Duldat was another, SI. Malik Kash- 
ghari’s son and a younger brother of Ahmad Haji Beg. After 
the death of Khudai-blrdl Beg, they sent him to control *tJmar 
Shaikh Mirza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
Andijan begs and therefore, when SI. AbQ-said Mirza died, 
went to Samarkand and took service with SL Ahmad Mirza. 

At the time of the disaster on the Chir, he was in Adra-tipa 
and made it over to 'Umar Shaikh Mlrza when the Mlrza 
passed through on his way to Samarkand, himself taking FoL 13A 


service with him* The Mirza, for his part, gave him the 
Andijan Command. Later on he went to SL Mahmud Khan 



gross e> vier-eckige, hohe Halle, deren Boden etwa. 2 m. liber den Weg erhoben 
1 st. In dieser Halle, welche alio passiren Suss, cler durch das Thor eingelit, 
reitat oder faint, ist die Thorwache placiert. Tagsuber sind die Thore 
bestandig dffen, na,ch Eintritt der Dunkelheit aber werden dieselbpn geschlos- 
sen and die Selilussel dem ziistandigen Polizeichef abgeliefert, . , , In den 
erwahnten Thorhallen n eh men in den kocli uuabhangigen Gebietcn an Ba/:ar- 
tagon haufig die Richter Plats, urn jedem der irgend ein Auliegen hat, so fort 
Reckt zii sprecken. Die zudiktierten Strafen werdcn auch gleieh in diesem 
selben. locale vollzogen und evenhiell die zum Hangen vcrurteilten Verbrecher 
an den Deckbalken aufgehangt, so dass die Besuclier des Bazars untcr den 
geheukten chirchpassieren mUsseii.” 

1 hu khabann 'Abdu'l-wahhab shaghawaldin ‘ arza-dasht qillb Mirmgnci 
chapLCivdildr. This passage has been taken to mean that the shaghdwal, i.e. 
chief scribe, was the courier, but I think Babur’s words shew that the $hagk3- 
wal's act preceded the despatch of the news. Moreover the only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is fthahavnl. 'Abdu'l-wahhab had been ‘Umar 
Shaikh's and was now Ahmad’s officer in Khujand, on the main road for A lira- 
‘tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to 'Abdul-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 
AbpsaTd. 

2 Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be over 
fjoo miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see II.S. ii. 224; for rapid riding i.a. 
Kostenko iii, cap. Studs. 
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in Tashkint and was there entrusted with the guardianship of 
Khan MIrza, (Wais) and given Dlzak. He had started for Makka. 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (910AH. Oct. 1504.^0.), but 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person, 
of few words and not clever. 

Khwaja Ilusaii: Beg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he used 
to improvise very well at drinking parties. 1 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have served (khidmat qllghm 
dur) under Babur MIrza, ( ShahrukM ). There was no greater beg 
in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

‘All-mazld Quchlw> was another he rebelled twice, once at 
AkhsI, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-nothing. 

Jrlasan {son of) Yaq'ub was another, a small-minded, good- 
tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : 

'■ Return, O Huraa, tor without the parrot-down of thy Up, 

The crow will assuredly soon carry oft my bones.” 1 

He was brave, a good archer, played polo (ckaitghdn) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog. 4 He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident. He had not much sense, was 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer. 

Qasim Beg QCickin, of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq'ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence waxed 
without decline. He was a brave man; once he gave some 
Aflzbegs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
Kasan; his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza s 

1 qH-Muila.rin yakhshi altura iMn dur. Elph. MS. tor qHshiiq, tuyuk, 
Oushun is allowed, both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from Babur’s tense, that his 
information was hearsay only. _■ 

a i.e. of the military class. Cf. Vullers s.n. and T.R. p. 3 « l - . 

3 The Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by whose wings brings 
good-fortune. The couplet appears to be addressed to some man, under the 
name Biima, from whom IJasan of Yaq’ub hoped for benefit. 

* hhah-blla-; the Sanglukh, (quoting this passage) gives khak-p;l:h as the 
correct form of the word. 
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presence ; and in the fight at the Broad Ford (YasT-kljit circa 
904AH,-July, T.499AD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (907AH.) at the time I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country 1 to SI. Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in groAH. (150440.) aifct;d I shewed 
him all my old favour and affection. When I attacked the 
Turkman Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush (giiAH.) he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Humaytin’s guardian. He went to God’s mercy FoL i*k 
about the time Zainin-dawar was taken (circa 928AH.-15.22Ar).). 

He was a pious, God-fearing Musalman, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments ; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write ( ummiy ). 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg’s Baba QulT (‘All) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh 'All Bahadur? They made him m3' guardian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mirza 
when the Mirza led his army against Andijan (899AH.), and 
gave him AGra-tlpa. After SI. MahmQd Murza's death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (900AH.) when SI. 

‘All Mirza, issuing out of Aura-tlpa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not; he kept no fasts; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

‘Ali-dost Taghal 3 was another, one of the Saghanchl tumdn- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Aisan-daulat Beglm. 

I favoured him more than he had been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s time. People said, “ Work will come from his 
hand." But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of 4 came to sight. He must have served SI. H»i. J 5 - 
Abu-sa'id Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. « He was the Falconer (qflskchi), worthless 

1 Cf. f. 99 b. 

2 One of Timur's begs. 

3 i.e. uncle on the mother's side, of any degree, here a grandmother’s 
brother. The title appears to have been given for life to men related to the 
ruling House. Parallel with it are Madame MSre, Royal Uncle, Sultan Walida. 

4 klm disd. buighai, perhaps meaning, “ Nothing of service to me." 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring person, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold-of-face. 

VVais Lagharl , 1 one of the Samarkand Tughe hi people, was 
another. Latterly he was much in 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con¬ 
fidence ; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some¬ 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counsel. 

Mir Ghiyas Taghai was another, a younger brother of 'Ali-dost 
Taghai. No man amongst the leaders in SI. Abu-said Mirza’s 
Gate was more to the front than he; he had charge of the 
Mlrza’s square seal 2 and was much in his confidence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais Lagharu When Kasan had been given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (8ggAH.-i4Q4AD.), he was continuously in 
The Khan’s service and was in high favour. He was a laugher* 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

‘Ali-darwesh Khurasanl was another. He had served in the 
Khurasan Cadet Corps, one of two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SL Abu-sa'id Mirza when he first began 
Fol. 15A to arrange the government of Khurasan and Samarkand, and, 
presumably, called by him the KhurSsSn Corps and the Samar¬ 
kand Corps. ‘Ali-darwesh was a brave man ; he did well in my 
presence at the Gate of Bishkaran. 3 He wrote the na&kh ta‘llq 
hand clearly.* His was the flatterer’s tongue and in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

Qambar-'ali Mughal of the Equerries ( akhiuekl ) was another. 
People called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (Farghana) country, worked as a skinner. 
Qambar-'ali had been Yiinas Khan’s water-bottle bearer, 6 later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk,—a great talker is sure to be a foolish 
one,—his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

1 Wais the Thin. 

3 Of. Chardin « 1 . LanglSs v, 461 and ed. 1723 ad. v, 183. 

3 n.e. of K£s5n. Cf.i.74. Hai MS., erroneously, Samarkand. 

4 Ati occasional doubt arises as to whether a (atm of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or Tnrki and laudatory. Cf . Meins, p. 17 and Mims, i, 3. 

5 Elph. and Hai. MSS. aflabachi, water-bottle bearer on journeys ; Kehr 
(p. 82) aftSbchi, ewer-bearer; Ilminsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 
Circumstances support aflabachi. Yiinas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 
would hardly be the rough Mughiil, Qambar-‘a.!I, useful as an aflabachi. 
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(/. Historical narrative.) 

At the tittle of ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza’s accident, I was. in the 
Four Gardens (Char-bagh) of Andijan. 1 The news reached 
Andijan on Tuesday, Ramzan 5 (June 9th); I mounted at once, 
with my followers and retainers, intending to go into the tort 
but, on our getting near the Mlrza’s Gate, Shlrlm TaghaU took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Place. 

It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SI. Ahmad 
Mlrza came in force, the Andijan begs would make over to him m. .6. 
me and the country , 4 but that if he took me to Ahzkmt and the 
foothills thereabouts, I, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SI. Mahmud 
Khan or Si. Ahmad Khan. 5 When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi 


(Author's note on Khwaja MaulanaMw.) 

Ahmad Oa?i of the Line of Burhaim d-dui Ah QUttJi and tluougn 
mS back to SI. Ailik m0 By hereditary right 


1 Babur was Governor of Andijan and the month being June, would be 
1ivitu r out-of-doors. C/. IBS, u. zy2 Schuyler u, 37* * 

^To the wori Sherim applies Abul-gharfs explanation of Nurum and 
tr _ i, f tbaf they ere abbreviations of Nftr and H&j* Muhamm.vJ. 

(£. m o. s,. Muhammad KM.ika 

Sulttoim as the. name is common with Babur. Haidar «,dfcul-h«dM 
Sutanld rank ! anrmea“?[Tto other 

like SZtby encUric J Sg. ^be^led 

on festival days the people go out m crowds to 

P %gglP(nS) mini * «0&M ap*W$*Mri Mr; a noticeably idiom 
atic sentence. Cf. f. 166 1. 6 and i. 7 for a repetition. . 

s Mohmud was in Tashkint, Ahmad in Kashgliar or on the Aq-^u, 

« -. He B N contains a considerable number of what are virtually foot- 
no!es T£y are sometimes, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
confuse the narrative ; they are introduced by Mm, amere^gn o^paren^eticaJ 
matter to follow, and some certainly, known not to be Babur ^.must have 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Autnoi 

the author of the Hidayat. Cf. t. 3 b and note ; Bloehmanu Ayln-U 

vusiivMq is illustrated by the existence in the days of Timur, in 
(Burhanu'd-din’s township) of. a niter named AUik Khan, apparently a 
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(yusilnhiq) his high family {hhanwadalar) must have come to be the 
Refuge (;marfi ') and Pontiffs {Shaikh tt of the (Farglmna) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us Khwaja Muhammad, the tailor, 1 an old servant 
(bciyri) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 
He dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel {ark) where I dis¬ 
mounted. Khwaja Maulan 3 -i-qaal and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head, 2 
busied themselves in making good the towers and ramparts of 
the fort. 3 A few days later, Idasan, son of Yaq'ub, and Qasim 
Qfwhin, arrived, together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghlnan and those parts. 4 They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mind and with 
zeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

Meantime SI. Ahmad Mirza took Aura-tipa, Khujand and 
Marghlnan, came on to C>aba, 6 4 y'ighack from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals; his punishment crushed the rest.. 

Khwaja Qa?I and Auzun (Long) Hasan,® (brother) of KhwSja 
Uusain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mirza to say in effect 
that, as he himself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entrusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact (aim), action 


descendant of Satuq-bughra Khan (b. 384 ah.- 994 ad.) so that in Khwaja 
Q&d were united two dynasties, (hhanwtidalar), one priestly, perhaps also 
regal, the other of bye-gone ruling Khans. Cf. D’Herbelot p. 433 ; Yarkand 
Mission, Bellew p. 121 ; Tazkirat-i Sultan Sdtuq-bughra Khan Ghdzi Padshah 
and Tdrikh-i ndnYi (Raverty s.n,) 

1 darzi ; H.S. khaiydt ,. 

a blr yirgd (quyub), lit. to one place. 

3 ia\ reconstructed the earthem defences. Cf, Von Schwarz s.n. loess. 

4 They had been sent, presumably, before 1 Dinar Shaikh's death, to observe 
SI. Ahmad M.’s ad vance. Cf. f, 6. 

s The time-table of the Andij&n Railway has a station, Konwa (Qaba). 

* Babur, always I think, calls this man Long Hasan ; Khwand-amm styles 
him Khwaja Hasan; he seems to be the brother of one of ‘Umar Shaikh's 
ialhera-in~law, Khwaja Husain. 







or move; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a hcu.sh 
answer and moved forward. 

But the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with¬ 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disgusted at 
having advanced (i.e. from Qaba), repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turned back with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this: Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water, 1 passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there was crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and .tpL »?• 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. 1 his disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage of the Chlr, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands.® Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness such as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives 3 so long 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need being 
therefore, when one ylghach from Andijan, they sent Darwesh 
Malp-mmad Tarkhan 4 to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went out from 
those in the fort; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mlrza’s force retired. 

Meantime SI. Mahmud Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and laid siege to Akhsi. 8 In Akhsl was 

1 batqdq . This word is underlined in the Elph. MS. by dil-dil and in the 
Hai. MS. by i am-jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by ah pur hila, water 
Tull of deceitit is our Slough of Despond. It may be remarked that neither 
Zenker nor Steingaas gives to dil-dil or jam-jama the meaning' of morass ; the 
Akbarfidma does so. (H.B. ii. 112.) 

2 fawlla tawUa attdr ynghtllh aula knlshti. I understand the word ylghihb 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian. 

3 ifcn idrdtMdqldr i,e. as a gift to their over-lord. 

* Perhaps, Babur's maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
bestowed on Tarkhans if their title meant Kha,i of the Gifts (Turk! tar , gift). 

In the Bahurnama , it excludes all others. Most of Ahmad's begs were 
Tarkhans, Arghdns and Chingiz Khan ids, some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the Tarkhans see T.R. p. 55 and note ; 

A.N. (H.B. s.n.) Elliot and Dowson's History of India , 498. 

5 Cf f. 6. 
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Jahangir MirzS (aet. 9) and of bogs, ‘AlT-darwesh Beg, Mlrza 
Quli KaMldSsh, Muh. Baqir Beg and Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Laghan and Mir Ghiyas TaghSi had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (AkhsI) begs had gone off to 
Kasan, Wais Ldgharl’s district, where, he being Nasir Mirza’s. 
guardian, the Mirza was. 1 They went over to Si. Mahmud 
Fol. 17A Khan when he got near AkhsI; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais Laghan took Nasir Mirza to SI. Ahmad Mirza, who 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan’s charge. The Khan, 
though he fought several times near AkhsI, could not effect any¬ 
thing because the AkhsI begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their lives. Falling sick, being tired of fighting too, 
he returned to his own country {i.e. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr Kdshgkan Dughlat , a bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar and Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Auzkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land waste. Khwaja Qazi and several begs were appointed to 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred wiles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout these great events, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Sultan Begun, s 
and Jahangir Mirza and the (taram household and the begs came 
from AkhsI to Andijan ; the customary mourning was fulfilled 
and food and victuals spread for the poor and destitute. 4 
Fol. 18. In the leisure from these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijan Government and control of my Gate 
were settled ( mukarrar ) for Hasan (son) or Yaq’ub; Aush was 
decided on (qarar) for Qasim Quchin; Akhsi and MarghinSn 
assigned (ta'in) to Aiizun Hasan and ‘Ali-dost Taghai. For the 
rest of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

1 beg ataka, lit. beg for father. 

2 T.R. Aba-bikr. 

3 Cf. f. 6 b and note. 

4 faqm u masakin t i.e. those who have food for one day and those who 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
( wilayat ) or land (ytr) or office ( mauja) or charge (firga) or 
stipend (wajh). 

When Si. Ahmad Mxrza had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed for the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Sri near Aura-tipa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the middle of Shawwal of 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 ad.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 

m, SI. A kmad Muza’s birth and descent. 

He was born in 855 ah. (1451 ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne (i.e. Samarkand). He was SI. Abii-sa‘id Mlrza’s 
•eldest son ; his mother was a daughter of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan 
(Arghun), the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the MJrza's wives. 

n. IIis appearance and habits. 

He was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and red-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very Fol. 1S0. 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
brows. 

■0. His characteristics and manners. 

He was a. True Believer, pure in the Faith; live times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness. Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (AhmrT), his instructor in religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith. He was very ceremonious, particu¬ 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other 1 at any entertainment of the Khwaja. 

On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone. 2 lie had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

* For fashions of sitting, see Tawdrlkh-i-guz\da N a.yval-ntivna B.M. Or. 3222 . 

Ahmad would appear to have maintained the deferential attitude by kneeling 
and sitting back upon his heels. 

2 inr sunHh bar ikan dur. I understand that something defiling must have 
Jbeen there, perhaps a bone. 
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{‘ami), and though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step, 1 2 3 most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in some of his en- 
Fot. ,o. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck’ 
both with his arrows (auq) and his forked-arrows (itr-gix), and, 
as a rule, hit the gourd? in riding across the lists (maidan). 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks, 4 rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well; since Aulugh Leg 
Mlrza, such a sporting pddshah had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. Once 
settled down to drink, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker ; 5 on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality (basil). Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 

p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat Afghan, 
Shaikh Jamal Afghan's younger brother, at Aqar-tfm, near 
Zamln. This he won. The secoud was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza at Khwas; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mahmud Khan on the Chir, near TSshklnt 
Foi. mi. {895 AH.-1469 ad.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughffll 
plunderers coming up, by ones and twos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great army, spite of its numbers, 

1 Khwajaning ham dydghldri dr add Idi. 

2 ilbdsiir , a kind of mallard {Ahushqd), here perhaps a popinjay. Cf. II .S. 
ii, 193 for Ahmad’s skill as an archer, and Payne-Gallwey’s Cross bow p. 225. 

3 qahdq* an archer’s mark. Abu'l-ghazI (KasiLn ed. p. r8 1 . 5) mentions a 
hen (tuquq) as a mark. Cjf. Payne-Gailwey he. p. 231. 

i qirghicha % astar palumbavius . (Shaw’s Voc* Scully.) 

P Perhaps, not quarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir. 1 His fourth affair was with Haidar Kukulddsh ( Mnghul), 
near Yar-yllaq; here he won, 

q. His country. 

Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him; Tashkint and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, after ‘Abdu’l-qadus 
(Dughldt) slew Shaikh Jamal (,4 rghun ); Khujand and Aura- 
tipa were also for a time in his possession. 

r. His children. 

His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim. 2 

Rabi'a-sultan Begun, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, was 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SI. Mah¬ 
mud Khan ; s she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The AQzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Khan, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan (Auzbeg). 

Saliha-sultan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter; 
people called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her father’s death, took her for his eldest son, SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.). Later on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanirn. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me; in the guerilla 
times 4 she came to Khujand and I took her (go5 ah.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 

1 The T.R, (p. ti6 ) attributes the tout to Shaibani’s defection. The 11 ,S* 
(ii, 192) has a varied and confused account. An error in the T.R. trs. making 
Shaib&ni plunder the Mughuls, is manifestly clerical* 

i! i.e. condiment, ce qu’on ajoute au pain . 

3 Cf. f . 6. 

4 q&zaqlar; here, if Babur's, meaning his conflicts with Tarnbal but as 
the Begim may have been some time in Khujand, the qdzdqldr may be of 
Samarkand. 
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went in a few days to God's mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister, 

Saltanim Begfm was the fourth daughter; Si- "All 'Muza 
took her; then Timur Sultan (Auzheg) took her and after him, 
Mahdi Sultan {Auzheg). 

Ma'suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of Si Ahmad 
MIrm’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba-suftan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of SI. Husain Arghun's brother. 1 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (912 ah. -1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah> 
1507 ad.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
Gods mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

s. His ladies and mistresses. 

Mihr-nigar Khanlm was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SL Aba-sa'Id Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
lot 20/;. daughter and my mother’s full-sister. 

Tarkhan Begim tt of the Tarkhans was another of his wives* 

Qataq Begun was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SL Ahmad MIrza took her par amours 
{'askiqlar bila) : she was loved with passion and was very 
'dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
(tirlklik), he went to no other of his harcim ; at last he took up a 
proper position ( aulnurdi) and freed himself from his reproach. 1 

1 All the (Turin) Bcibur-nama MSS. and those examined of the W,-i B. by 
writing aulturdl (killed) where I suggest to read aulnurdi (iievenir comma il faui) 
state that Ahmad killed Qataq. 1 hesitate to accept this (1) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which tits 
Ahmad's reproach from him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly¬ 
gamous household ; (2) because no murder of Qat&q is chronicled by Khwand - 
amir or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild, weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur, Haidar and Gul-badan reproduce 
for us, should, while possessing facility for divorce, kill the mother of four 
out of his five children. 

Reprieve must wait however until the word tlrlhllh is considered. This 
Erskine and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-time, but if 
aulnurdi be read in place of aiilhlrdl (killed), tZnhlik may be read, especially 
in conjunction with B&buris ^dshlqllhldr, as meaning tir ing power or ascendancy. 
Again, if read as from drift, a small arrow and a consuming pain, link lift may 
represent Cupid’s darts and wounds. Again it might be taken as from tirdmdh, 
to hinder, or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on Ahmad. 



Khamzada Begun, of the Tlrmiz Khans, was another, He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar 
karat; her face was still veiled and, as is the Turk! custom, 
they told me to uncover it. 1 

Latif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of Ahmad Hajl 
Beg Dulddi (Barlds). After the Murza's death, Hamza SL took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans' 
children, fell into my hands when I took His&r (916 AH.-1510 ad.) 
alter defeating Hamza Sultan and Timur Sulpn. I set all free. 

Hablba-sultan Begun was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SL Husain Arghun . 

L His amirs. 

Jan! Beg Dulddi ( Barlds ) was a younger brother of SL Malik 
Kdshghan. SL Abu-sa‘id Mlrza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SL Ahmad Mirza gave him the control of 
his own Gate. 2 He must have had singular habits and Fol. an 
manners f many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this :—While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An Auzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull (bukvJi). 

*'* Are you a bnfmh?” said Jam Beg to the envoy, “ If you are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together {kurashating)”^ 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 

They wrestled and Jani Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad HajI {Dulddi Barlds) was another, a son of SI. Malik 
Kdshghari* SL Abu-said Mlrza gave him the Government of 
Hiri (Karat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Jam Beg 

1 It is customary amongst Turks for a bride, even amongst her own family, 
to remain veiled for some time after marriage ; a child is then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this tending, it is fancied, to the child’s own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

2 Babur’s anecdote about Jam Beg well illustrates his caution as a narrator. 

He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, leads up to it. 

He does not affirm that J&ni Beg’s habits were strange or that the envoy was 
an athlete but that both things must have been (■?kdn dur) from what he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. Nor does he affirm as of his 
own knowledge that Auzbegs calls a strong man (his zor hlshi) a huhnh (bull) 
but says it is so understood (dir imkh)\ 

3 Cf.i, 170. 



died, to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave* Wafa’I was his pen-name and he 
put together a dlwan in verse not bad. This couplet is his: 


u I am drunk, Inspector, to-day keep your hand off me, 

" Inspect me on the day you catch me sober/’ 

Mir ‘All-sher Nfiwa’Iwhen he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahmad HajI Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SI. Husain Mirza (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 ah. -1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour. 

Pol 2 ib. Ahmad hlajx Beg kept and rode excellent tlpuchdqs , 1 mostly 

of his own breeding. Brave he was but his power to com¬ 
mand did not match his courage; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and followers put 
through. He fell into SI. ‘All Mi'rza’s hands when the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza. in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan. 2 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan (Arghun) was another, the 
son of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan and full-brother of the mother of 
Si. Ahmad Mirza and SI. Mahmud Mirza.* Of all begs in 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence, he was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the Qu’ran. 4 He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the troubles between 
Si. ‘All Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza. 6 

‘Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan was another, a near relation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,* 5 
that is to say, BaqI Tarkhan’s mother. Though both by the 
Mughal rule (turd) and by his rank, Darwesh Muhammad 

* The points of a tlpuohaq are variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement (tip), Erskine's observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb Hptamdq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of movement with agitation of mind, an explanation fully illustrated 
in the B.N. The verb describes fittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to tupuch&q are roadster, round- 
bodied and swift, 

2 Cf, f. 3 Cf . f. 6b and note. 4 mashaf kitabat qllue idi. 

5 Cf, f. 36 and II.S, ii. 271. 0 s'inkilisi ham mundd Idi . 



Tarkhan was the superior of ‘Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 


Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Fot. 22. 
3,000 and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
IbakhsMs}^ his visits of enquiry ( purshish ), his public audience 
(dititan), his work-shops (dast-gdh), his open-table (shil&n) and 
his assemblies (majUs) were all like a king's. Fie was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person- 
Shaibani Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time; most of the lesser (Shaiban) sultans did themselves take 
service with him. This same ‘Abdu'l-Tili Tarkhan was the 
cause of Shaibani Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down¬ 
fall of such ancient dynasties. 1 

Sayyid Yusuf, the Grey Wolfer 2 was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde ; his father was favoured 
by Auiugh Beg Mlrza ( Shahrukhi ). His judgment and counsel 
were excellent; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar (qiibuz). Pie was with me when I first went to Kabul; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin¬ 
dustan ; at that time he went to God’s mercy. 8 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line of A!ku-timGr 
Beg, 4 a favourite of Tirnur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwiija ‘Ubaklul-lah (Ahrdrl), had knowledge of the 
science of music, played several instruments and was naturally 22 ^ 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chir at the time of 
SI. Ahmad Mlrza’s discomfiture. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh, Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some years till Shaiban! Khan took it from him. 

His judgment and counsel were excellent; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

1 khdua-wddaldr, viz. the Chaghatai, the Xlmurid in two Mlran-sh&hi 
branches, 'All's and Babur’s and the Bai-qard in Harat. 

a aughldqchi i.e. player at huh-bur a. Concerning the game, see Shaw's 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s.n. baiga . 

3 2 u , 14 iijja 910 AH.-May 1505 ad. Cf. f. 154. This statement helps to 
define what Babur reckoned his expeditions into Hindustan. 

4 AIku (Aydgu)-timur Tarkhan Afghan d. circa 793 ah.- 1391 ad. He 
was a friend of Tim fir. See Z.N, i, 525 etc. 
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1 took Samarkand, be came to my presence and each time T 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (918 ah. -1512 ad.). 

Baql Tarkhan was another, the son of ‘Abdu’i-‘all Tarkhan 
and Si. Ahmad Mirra’s annt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. ‘All Mima, his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. ‘Ali Mima. He fought Shaibani Khan at 
DabtisI (905 ah.) and was crushed ; by the help of this defeat, 
Shaibani Khan went and took Bukhara. He was very fond of 
hawking; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits, 
were not such as may be told j 1 he grew up with a Mima’s 
state and splendour. Because his Father had shewn favoui 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan’s presence, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
Fot. 23. ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness. 

SI. Husain A rgMn was another. He was known as Qara 
kfili because he had held the Qara-kiil government for a time, 
His judgment and counsel were excellent; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Quli Muhammad B-ughdd 2 was another, a quchln ; he must 
have been a brave man. 

‘Abdu’l-karlm Tshfit 3 was another; he was an Aiughur, SI. 
Ahmad MTrza's Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(11. Historical narrative resumed.) 

After SI. Ahmad MIrza's death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SI. Mahmud Murza. 4 
Malik-i-Muhammad Mirza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SI. 

* andaq ikhlaq u atjxwdn yuq idi him dtsd bulghcii, The Shdh-ndnm 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man of pleasure, caring only 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaibaw-naina narrates Ills various 
affairs. 

2 t\e„ cutlass, a parallel sobriquet to qlftch , sword. If it be correct to 
translate by ,f cutlass/' the nickname may have prompted Babur’s brief 
following comment, mardana than diir, i.e. QuH Muh, must have been brave 
because known as the Cutlass. A common variant in MSS. from Hugh da is 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the 11 ah MS. but is corrected by the 
scribe to hughdd. 

3 So pointed in the Hal. MS. I surmise it a clan name. 

4 Lei to offer him the succession. The mountain road taken from AhrS.-tips, 
would be by Ab-burdan, Sara-taq and the Kam Rud defile. 







899 AH.—OCT. 12th. 1493 TO OCT. 2 nd. 1494 4 * 

‘id Mirra’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 



Abu-sa 1 


rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away 1 from (SL Ahmad Mirza’s) camp 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
persons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother's death, SI. Mafcmud Mira* 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low, soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named Malik-i-Muharnmad to the *°i. 23^ 
Ruk-sarai , 2 although he was his father’s brother s son and his 
own son-in-law . 3 With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside ; Malik-i-Muharnmad and one other 
he martyred. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not. the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muhammad Mlrza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whatever. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidl-lah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from, 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard¬ 
ship have touched them ? Nevertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja’s very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers* 

The Hisaris and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

1 irifdi. The departure can hardly have been open because Ahmad's begs 
favoured Mahmftd ; Mahkd-Muhammad ‘s party would be likely to slip away 

in small companies. . .... 

2 This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf. f. 37. It served as a prison from which return 
was not expected. 

a Cf. f. 2 7. He married a full-sister of BSi-sunghar. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication, 
„ Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man's wife, 
,vi. 24* When her husband went to Khusrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for ansvver: ts She has been with you for several 
years , let her be a few days with him.” Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay! 
even of 1 urks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
ll om being taken for catamites. The Samara,kandis, 

having passed 20 or 25 years under SI Ahmad MlrzS in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khwaja, were wounded and 
ti on bleu in heart and soul, by this oppression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 


Beware the steaming up of inward wounds. 

For a.n inward wound at the last makes head ; 
Avoid while thou camt, distress to one heart, 
For a single sigh will convulse a world." 1 


By reason of bis infamous violence and vice SI. Mahmud 
MlrziL did not rule in Samarkand more than five or six 
months. 


1 Gulistdn Part I. Story 27. For " 
eaters Choric song, canto 8 (H.B.k 


steaming up," see Tennyson's Lotus*- 
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900 AH.—OCT. 2 nd. 1494 to SEP. 21 st. 1495 AD. 1 

This year SI. Mahmud Mirza sent an envoy, named ‘ Abdu’t- 
qadus Beg, 2 to bring me a gift from the wedding, he had 
made with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas'ud Mlrza 
with (fSaliha-sulfStn), the Fair Begun, the second daughtei of 
his elder brother, S 3 . Ahmad Muza. 1 bey had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
Hasan-i-yaqTib, and on its account he will have been the man 
sent to make Hasan~i-yaq‘ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud Mlrza. Hasan-i-yaq’ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mlrza in my place. 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be; every-one came to know what 
was in his mind. Khwaja-i-QazI and (Sayyid) Qasim Quchln 
and ‘All-dost Taghai met other well-wishers of mine in the 
presence of my grandmother, Alsan-daulat Beglm and decided 
to give quietus to I.lasan-i-yaq'ub's disloyalty by his deposition. 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother s 
equals for judgment and counsel; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the Gate¬ 
house of the outer fort; 3 Hasan-i-yaq‘ub was in the citadel. 

1 Elph. MS. f. 166 ; First W.-i-B. I.O. at$ f. !9 : Second W.-i-B. I.O. 317 

f. i 56 ; Memoirs p. 27. „ , , ... 

2 He was a Dughlat, uncle by marriage of Haidar Mirza and now holding 
Khost for MalmM. See T.R. s.n. for his claim on Aista-daulat's gratitude. 

3 iash qurghan da chit/d? dd. Here (as e.g. f. not 1. 9 ) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates task as though it meant stone instead of outer. Cf. f, 4 1 tor an 

43 
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When I went to the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
ridden out, presumably for hawking, and as soon as he had 
2 '’’ our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand. 
The begs and others in sympathy with him, 1 were arrested; 
one was Muhammad Baqir Beg; SI. Mahmud Dulddt, SL 
Muhammad Diilddis father, was another; there were several 
more ; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) Oasitn QwJrin. 

A few days after Hasan-i-yaq‘ub reached Kand-i-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khuqan sub-division 
(aurchin) with ill-intent on AkhsL Hearing of it, we sent, 
several begs and braves to oppose him; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting party ahead; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters - 
and poured flights of arrows (shtba) in on it. In the dark¬ 
ness of the night an arrow (auq), shot by one of his own men, 
hit him just {auq) in the vent ( qdchdr ) and before he could take 
vent (qdchdr),* he became the captive of his own act. 

" you have done ill, keep not an easy mind. 

For retribution is Nature's law.*** 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, my 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and the 
table-cloth; 5 also the after-midnight Prayer (iahajjud) was 
Foi. 25^. less neglected. 


adjectival use of task, stone, with the preposition (tosh) din. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel (ark) and the walled-town {quvghdn). The 
t-hiqdr (exit) is the fortified Gate-house of the mud circumvaHatkm, Cf. f. 46 
foe another example of chlqar. 

1 Elph. ijai. Kekr’s MSS., dnhtg blla bar kishi bar beglamt tuluruldu This, 
idiom recurs on f. 766 1 . 8. A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan fled, his begs returned to Andijan. 

.J? 'Uai. .MS. rtzt'2 tnunhuzi, underlined by sdgh-fgau, cows' thatched house, 
j. 'HW'tkuz, lit. horn, means also cattle.] Elph. MS., awl munkush, under- 
toed by dar i&i kkwSb alfahhta, sleeping place. [T. munkush, retire !,] 

Uic first qdchdr of this pun has been explained as gurez-gdh, s harm-ya h 
hinder parts, fuite and vertfbre inUncur. The H.S. (ii, 273 1. 1 fr. ft.) sa\#Me 
wound was in a vital {maqattal) part. 

4 From Khusrau u Shirin, Lahore lith. ed, p. r37 1 . 8. Tt is quoted 

also m the A.N. Bib, Ind. ed, ii, 207 (H.B. ii, 321). (H.B;). 

c See Hughes Dictionary of Islam sjin. Eating and Food. 
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(a. Death of SL Mahmiid Mirzd.) 


In the month of the latter Rabi' (January 1495 ad.), SI. Mah¬ 
mud Mirza was confronted by violent illness and in six days, 
passed from the world. He was 43 (lunar) years old. 

h. His birth and lineage. 

He was born in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SI. Abu-sa‘Id 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SI. Ahmad Mirza. 1 

c. His appearance and characteristics. 

Ho was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill¬ 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham 2 of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every¬ 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged ; :i no soldier or 
peasant, could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
Formerly he must have been hard set ( qdtirdr) on hawking but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven gamed He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, by whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite; of his begs’ sons and of his sons’ begs’ 
sons he made catamites; and laid command for this service on Foi. a». 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person was 
without his catamite; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength (ttimMnt juwdn). 

1 Cf* if 6 b and note. If 'Umar Shaikh were Mahmud's full-brother, his 
name might well appear here, 

2 i.e, “ Not a farthing, not a half-penny/* 

3 Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the Turk! text, that 
Mahmud's dress was elegant and fashionable. 

4 My husband has cleared up a mistake (Meins, p. 2 8 and Mims . 

i, 54) of supposing this to be the name of an animal. It is explained in th< 

A.N. (i, 255, H.B. i, 496) as a Badakhshi equivalent of Lasqdwal; tasqdwai 
var. tdshqdwal, is explained by the Farhang-i azfan, a Turkl-Persiari Diet. 

•seen in the Mull a Firoz Library of Bombay, to mean nth band hunanda, tin 
stopping of the road, Cf. J.K.A.S. 1900 p. 137. 



He had a taste for poetry and put a dtwdn 1 together hut his 
verse is flat, and insipid,—not to compose is better than to 
compose verse such as his. He was not firm in the Faith and 
held his Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-iah (Aiirari) in slight 
esteem. He had no heart [yuruh) and was somewhat scant in 
modesty,—several of his impudent buffoons used to do their 
filthy and abominable acts in his full Court, in all men’s sight. 
He spoke badly, there was no understanding him at first. 

d. His battles , 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Husain Mirza (Bat- 
qard). The first was in Astarabad; here he was defeated. 
The second was at Chfkman (Sarai), 2 near Andikhud; here 
also he was defeated. He went twice to KSflristSn, on the 
Fob %w. south of Badakhshan, and made Holy War; for this reason 
they wrote him SL Mahmud Ghdzl in the headings of his, 
public papers, 

e . His countries - 

SL Abu-sa‘Id Mirzi gave him Astarabad. 3 After the ‘Iraq 
disaster (iX t his father’s death,) he went into Khurasan. At 
that time, Qambar- < ali Beg, the governor of Hisar, by Si. Abu- 
said Mirza’s orders, had mobilized the Hindustan 4 army and 
Was following him into ‘Iraq; he joined SL Mahmud Mirza in 
Khur&san but the Khurasanis, hearing of SL Husain Mirza’s 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the country.. 
On this SL Mahmud. Mirza went to his elder brother, SL 
Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand. A few months later Sayyid 
Badr and Khusrau Shah and some braves under Ahmad 

1 La. “ a collection of poems in the alphabetical order of the various end. 
rhymes.” (Stein gass.) 

2 At this battle Daulat-shah was present. Cf. Browned D.S. for Astarabad 
p. 523 and for Andikluid p. 532. For this and all other refereno.es to 'D.S, 
and H.S. I am indebted to my husband. 

3 The following dates will help out Babur's brief narrative. Mahmud 
€Bt f 7, was given Astarabad in 864 aii. (1459-60 ad.) ; it was lost to Iltisain at 
Jauz-wilayat and Mahmud went into Khurasan in 865 ah. ; he was restored 
by his father in 866 ah. ; on his father's death (873 ah. -1469 ad.) he. fled to. 
Barat, thence to Samarkand and from, there was taken to Hisar at. 16, Cf 
D'Herhelot s.-n. Abu-saMd ; H.S. i, 209 ; Browne's D.S. p. 522. 

4 Presumably the “ Hindustan the Less " of Clavijo (Markham p. 3 and 
p. 113), approx. Qaanbat-' alt’s districts. Clavijo includes Timm under the 
name. 
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Mushtdq 1 took him and fled to Qambar-'ali in HisSr. From 
that time forth, SI. Mahmud Mirz& possessed the countries 
lying south of Quhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tlrrniz, ChaghamSn, 

Ilisar, Khutlan, Qundflz and Badakhshan. He also held 
SI. Ahmad Mirza s lands, after his brother’s death. 

/. His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. 

SI. Mas’ud Mirza was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- FoU 2 ?- 
zada Beglm, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tlrmiz. Bai- 
sunghar MIrz& was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pasha) 

Begun. SI. ‘Alt Murza was another; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Begi Agha. SI. Husain 
Mirza was another; his mother was Khar, zada Begun, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tlrmlg; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13. SI. Wais 
Murza (Murza Khan) was another; his mother, Sultan-nigar 
Khanim was a daughter of Yunas Khan and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four Mirzds 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SI. Mahmud MIrza’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as Bal-sunghar Murza. One of these, Bai-sunghar 
MIrza’s senior, SI. Mahmud Mirza made to go out to Malik-i- 
muhammad Mirza, the son of his paternal uncle, Mumchihr 
MIrza.' 

* # 

Five other daughters were by Khan-zada Beglm, the grand¬ 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tlrmiz. The oldest of these, 

1 Perhaps a Sufi term,—longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
about this man see IPS. ii, 235 and Browne's D.S. p, 533. 

^ Here in the Bai. MS, is one of several blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to Blbur when writing. The space will have been in 
the archetype of the Hah MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hai, MS. 
is a direct copy of BSLbur's own. This space is not left in the Elph. MS. but 
that MS. is known from its scribe’s note (f. 198) down to f. 198 (Hai, MS. 
f. 2436) to have been copied from “ other writings " and only subsequent to 
its f, 198 from Bftbur's own, Cf. JRAS 1906 p. 88 and 1907 p. 143. 
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(KhSn-zada Begim) 1 was given, after her father’s death, to Aba- 
bikr ( Diighldt) K&shgharl. The second was Bega Begim. When 
SI. Husain Mirza besieged Hi Bar (901 ah.), he took her toi 
Haidar Mirza, his son by PSyanda. Begim, SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza s 
daughter, and having done so, rose from before the place.- 
The third daughter, was Aq (Fair) Begim; the fourth 8 —,was 
betrothed to Jahangir Mirza {aet. 5, circa 895 ah.) at the time 
his father, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza sent him to help SI. Mahmud 
Mirza with the Andijan army, against SI. Husain Mirza, then 
attacking Qunduz. - * In 910 ah. (1504 ad.) when Baqi Chaghan- 
iani 6 waited on me on the bank of the Amu (Oxus), these 
(last-named two) Begims were with their mothers in Tiriniz 
and joined me then with Baqi’s family. When we reached 

Kahmard, Jahangir Mirza took-Begim; one little 

daughter was born; she now ,> is in the Badakhshan country 
with her grandmother. The fifth daughter was Zainab-sullan 
Begim; under my mother’s insistance, 1 took her at the lime 
of the capture of Kabul (910 ah.— Oct. r 5°4 ad.). She did not 
become very congenial; two or three years later, she left the 
world, through small-pox. Another daughter was Makhdum- 
sult&n Begim, Si. ‘All Mirza’s full-sister; she is now in the 
Badakhshan country. Two others of his daughters, Rajab- 
sultan and Muhibb-sultan, were by mistresses (ghunchachl). 

g. His ladies (khwdtinldr) and concubines (sardrt). 

His chief wife, Khan-zada Begim, was a daughter of the 
Great Mir of Tirmiz; he had great affection for her and must 
have mourned her bitterly; she was the mother of Si. Mas'ud 
Mirza. Later on, he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
Khan-zada Begim, a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. 

1 The T.R. (p. 330) supplies this name. 

2 Cf. i. 356. This was a betrothal only, the marriage being made in 903 ah. 
Of. ll.S. ii, 260 and Gul badan's H.N. f. 24b. 

a kehr’s MS. supplies Ai (Moon) as her name but it has no authority. 
The Elph. MS. has what may be Id mm, no name, on its margin and over 
turutunchi (4th.) its usual sign of what is problematical. 

1 See ll.S. ii, 250, Here Plrri-Muljammacl AUohi-bugha was drowned. 

°h ChaghSixISn is marked in Erskine’s (Mems.) map as somewhere about the 
head of (Fr. map 1004) the llyak Water, a tributary of the Kafir-nig&ita. 

e i,e, when Babur was writing in Hindustan. 





She became the mother of live of his daughters and one of his 
sons. Pasha (or Pasha) Begim was another wife, a daughter of 
'Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Baharlu 
Aimaq . 1 She had been the wife of Jahan-sbah {Banlm) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After Aiizun (Long) Hasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-baijan and ‘Iraq from the 
sons of this Jahan-shah Mirza {872 AH.-14G7 ad.), ‘AH-shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or live thousand he&ds-of-houses 
of the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abti-sa‘Id Mirza and 
.after the Mirza’s defeat (873 AH. by Auzfm Hasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SI. Mahmud Mirza. 
This happened after SI. Mahmud MirzS came to i.lisar from 
■Samarkand, and then it was he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughteis. 
Sultan-nigur Khanim was another of his ladies; her descent 
.has been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghatal) 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
-concubine (mu‘atabar ghuma ) was Zuhra Begi Agha ; she was 
taken in his father’s life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had.many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them. 

h. His amirs. 

Khusrau Shah was of the Turkistani Qipchaqs. He had 
been in the intimate service of the Tarkhan begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. Later on he became a retainer of Mazid Beg 
(Tarkhan) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SI. Mahmud Mirza on account of services done by 
him when, after the ‘Iraq disaster, he joined the Mirza on his 
way to Khurasan. He waxed very great in his latter daj-s; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirza, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshan but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue (darobast ytr idi). His open table 
•was good, so too his open hand; though he was a rough getter ,' 1 

1 For his family see f. 55b notv to_Y 3 j,--'ali Balal. 

2 b<l mijiul tuvkluk niuhhani paid a- kuuctudu tdi. 
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what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
after SI. Mahmud Mirz&'s death, in whose sons’ time his re¬ 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from forbidden aliments, yet was he black-souled and vicious, 
Foi. 20. dunder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-days world , 1 he blinded one of 
his benefactor’s sons and murdered another. A. sinner before 
God, reprobate to Ilis creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection, For this world’s 
sake he did his evil deeds and yet, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, he had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-mubammad Ailchi-bugha 2 Qikhm was another. In 
Hazaraspf’s fight 5 he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa‘Id MirzS’s presence at the Gate of Balkh. He was a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mirza (Mahmud) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau Shah, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qunduz, 
on SI. Husain Mirza, with few men, without arming 1 and 
without plan; he could do nothing; what was there he could 
do against such and so large a force ? He was pursued, threw 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub (Begchtk Mughui) r ‘ was another. He had served in S 3 . 
Abu-sa'Id Mirza’s Khurasan Cadet Corps, a brave man, Bai- 
sunghar Murza’s guardian. He was choice in dress and food; 

1 Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be expected, by saying that ot this Seven days' world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only 
are left for man’s brief life. 

2 The cognomen Atlchl-bughd , taken with the bearer's recorded strength of 
fiat, may mean Strong man of Allchi (the capital of Khutan). One of Timur’s 
commanders bore the name. Cf. f. 21b for bughu as athlete. 

3 Hazar&spi seems to be Mir Pir Darwesh Razaraspi. With his brother, 
Mir ‘All. he had charge of Balkh. See Rauzain's-safa B.M- Add. 23506, f. 242 £>; 
Browne’s D.S. p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand fight 
between IlazSlraspI ,and AiJcIibbiighh. The affair was in 857 ah. (1453 ad.). 

4 ydrdq sis, perhaps trusting to fisticuffs, perhaps -without mail. Babur’s 
summary has confused the facts. Muh. Ailchi-ba'igha was sent by SI. MaVxnfLd 
Mirz£ from HhSr with 1,000 men and did not issue out of QuncfcQz. (IT .S. ii, 
251.) Plis death occurred not before 895 ah. 

3 See T.R. s,nn. Mir Ayub and Ayub. 
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a jester and talkative, nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 
the Mlrza called him so. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 

He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas'ud Mirza and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
Mlrza. He had an ill-word for every-one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self-pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 

He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Bush! (qto ah.-1503 ad.), separated 
khusrau Shah from his following and dismissed him, this 
person (i.e., Wail) had come to Andar-ab and Slr-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Almaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him 1 then, having let me know, came on to Kabul. 

Wall went to Shaibanl Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh 'Abdu’l-lah Bari as 2 was another; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Muhammad ( Badakhshi ) M., 
the maternal aunt of Aba-bikr MlrzS (Mirdn-shdht) and ol SI. 
Mahmud Khan. He wore his tunic narrow and pur shaqq 8 ; he 
was a kindly well-bred man. 

Mahmud Barlds of the Barlases of Nundak (Badakhshan) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-sa‘id MTrza 
and had surrendered Karman to him when the Mlrza took the 
‘Iraq countries. When Aba-bikr Mlrza (Mtrdn-shahi) came 3 °- 
against TTi:jar with Mazld Beg Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SI. Mahmud Mlrza vw at off to his elder brother, 

SI. Ahmad Mlrza in Samarkand, Mchmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hi?ar but held out manfully . 4 He was a poet and 
put a dlwdn together. 

(i. Historical narrative resumed). 

When SI. Mahmud Mirza died, Khusrcu Shah kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand op the treasure. But 

1 This passage is made more clear by f, izub and f. i 

2 He is mentioned in ‘Albsher Nawa’i's MajdUsHnafa'is ; see B.M. Add, 

7875, f. 278 and Rieu’s Turkish Catalogue. 

a ? full of splits or full handsome, 

4 This may have occurred after Abu-sa'id Mlrza/s death whose son Aba-bikr 
was. Of, f. 28. If so, over-brevity has obscured the statement. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day for the Samarkand families; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
Shah. Ahmad Haji Beg and the Tarkhan! begs put the rising 
down and turned Khusrau Shah out of the town with an escort 
for IliKar. 

As SI. Mahmud Mirza himself after" giving Hisar to SI. 
Mas'ud Mlrza and Bukhara to Bal-sunghar Mlrza, had dis¬ 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The Hisar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for Bal-sunghar Mlrza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme ( padshah ), he was 18 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SI. Mahmud Khan ( Chaghatal ), acting on the 
Fot. 30//. W ord of J unaid Barias and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to near Kan-bai with desire to 
take that town. Bai-sunghar Mlrza, on his side, marched out 
in force. They fought near Kan-bai. Haidar Kukuldash, the 
main pillar of the Mughul army, led the Mughul van. He and 
all his men dismounted and were pouring in flights of arrows 
(slriba) when a large body of the mailed braves of I;Iisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses’ feet. Their leader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses ( qdiin ) of 
Mughuls were wiped out •. so many were beheaded in Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s presence that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crises, JbrSbim Sam entered the fort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza’s name in the Khatba and took 
up a position of he stility to me. 

(Author’s note.) Ibrahim Saru is of the Minglfgh people; 1 he had 
served my father in various ways from his childhood but later on had 

been dismissed fo* ^ 

Kol. 31. The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha’ban (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

1 mingllgk afydln dur , perhaps of.those whose hereditary Command was a 
Thousand the head of a Ming (Pers, Haz&ra), i.e. of the tenth of a tummu 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wanton ness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new wall 1 that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid Qasim, Lord of my Gate, out¬ 
stripped the rest and got in with his sword ; SI. Ahmad Tambal 
and Muhammad-dost Taghai got theirs in also but ^Sayyid 
Qasim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Shahrukh- 
iya when I went to see my mother's brother, SI. Mahmud 
Khan. 

[Author's -note.) The Championship Portion® is an ancient usage of 
the Mughiil horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe and got in with 
his own Word, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, Khudai-blrdi Beg died in that first day s fight¬ 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves (ylkit yV.dngf perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Siivu s cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot; his equal had never been seen; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct head- 
strikes 4 in two or three places, to run mines and to make every Fol. jti. 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days; at last Ibrahim Saru- had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moulana-i-qS?!, to elect to 
serve me. In the month of Shawwal (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver hanging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort. 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza's Court {dlwan) but of late had looked 
towards SI. Ahmad Mirza on account of the disturbance in 
the Farghana government during the interregnum. 0 As the 

1 qurghanning tSshlda ydngl tam qtiparib sdtit dur. I 'understand, that 
■what was taken was a new circumvallation in whole or in part, tiucli double 
walls are oil record. Cf. Appendix A. 

2 bahMurluq aulush, an actual portion of food. 

a i,e. either unmailed or actually naked. 

4 The old English noun strike expresses the purpose of the sar-kob. It 
tl an. instrument for scraping off what rises above the top [Webster, whose 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-kob is an erection oi earth or wood, 
as high as the attacked walls, and it enabled besiegers to strike off heads 
appearing above the ramparts. 

s U. the dislocation due to 'Umar Shaikh's death. 



opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made. 
Mir Mughul’s father, ‘Abdu’l-wahhab Shaghawal 1 was in it; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once oil our 

arrival. 

Just then SI. Mahmud KhSn was in Shahrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad Mlrza came into 
Andijan (8gg ah.), he also came and that he laid siege to Akhsl. 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if bye-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said, I 

went. 

I waited on The Khan in the garden Haidar Kuknlddsh had 
made outside Shahrukhiya. He was seated in a large four- 
Fol, 32. doored tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times, 2 he for his part, rising to do me 

honour. We looked one another in the eyes; 3 and he re¬ 

turned to his seat. After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and Andijan by the 
Kindlrlik Pass. 4 At Akhsi I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 C/. f. 13, The II.S. (ii, 274) places his son, Mir Mughiil, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees the B. 1 ST. 

2 Cf. Clavijo, Markham p. 132, Sir Charles Gramlison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g. the B.M. Taw&rikh-i-guzlda N osraCndma 
show that Babur would kneel clown on both knees. Cf. i, 1236 for the fatigue 
oi the genuflection. 

‘ d I have translated Mriiskilb thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by Babur upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb kuruskmak is often rendered by the 
Persian translators as darydflan and by the L, and K. Memoirs as to embrace . 

I have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as to embrace; 
qucJmshmcki is Babur's word for this (f. 103). Davy aft an, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and its sequel 
of mutual understanding. Sometimes of course, kilrush, the interview does 
not imply kilrush f the silent looking in the eyes with mutual understanding ; 
it simply means se voyer e.g. f. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon because the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by “ interview ” or words expressing mutual gaze. 

4 ddbdn. This word Reclus (vi, 171) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a difficult rocky defile ; art „ again, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
bd, as an easy low pass ; and kittal, as a broad opening between low hills. 
The explanation of kutal does not hold good for Babur's application of the 
word (f. 816) to the Sara-taq, 



tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer (i.e., about mid¬ 
day) and reached Andijan, by the Band-i-salar Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road i.e. the Band-i- 
salar, people call a nine yighdch road. 1 2 

One of the tribes of the wilds of Andijan is the Jigrak 3 a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwelling 
in the mountains between K£shghar and Farghana. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of yaks [quids), these 
hill-people keeping yaks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border-fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasim Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took about 
20,000 of their sheep and between rooo and 1500 of their 
horses and shared all out to the men. 

After its return from the Jigrak, the army set out for Aura- Fol. 34. 
tipa. Formerly this was held by ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. ‘All 
Mirza was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, BSI- 
sunghar Mirza. When Si. ‘All Mirza heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha lull-country, leaving his guardian, 

Shaikh Zu’n-nun Arghun behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and Aura-tipa, Khalifa 3 was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu’n-nun but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 

For Khalifa to die cannot have been the Divine will: he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumdns (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to Aura-tipa but as, winter 
being near, people had carried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days we turned back for Andijan. After our retirement, 

The Khan’s men moved on the place when the Aura-tipa 

1 Of. f. 4& and note. From Babur’s special mention of it, it would seem 
not to be the usual road, 

2 The spelling of this name is uncertain. Variants are many. Concerning 
the tribe ws T.R. p. 165 n, 

3 Niz&mu'd-dln 'AH B arias : see Gul-badan’s H.N. s,n. He served .Babur till 
the latter's death. 
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person 1 unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The Khan then gave it to Muhammad JJ&sain Kurhdn Dughlat 
and in his hands it remained till 908 AH, (1503 ), 2 

» i.«. Zu’n-nfin or perhaps tlic garrison. ^ 

2 i.e. down to Shaibani's -destruction of Chaghatai rule in i Sshiunt in, 
1503 AD. 


901 AH.— SEP. 21st. 1495 to SEP. 9th. 1496 AD. 

(a. Sultan Husain MlrzWs campaign against Khusrau Shah). 

In the winter of this year, Si. Husain Mlrza led his army out 
of Khurasan against iffo&r and went to opposite TirtrtI?. SI 
Mas'ud Mlrza, for his part, brought an army rom . 
sat down over against him in Tirmiz. Khusrau Shah 
strengthened himself in Qundtiz and to help Si. Mas'ud Mu^a 
sent his younger brother,. Wall. They {i.e., the opposed force.) 
spent most of that winter on the river’s banks no crossing 
being effected. SI. Husain Mlrza was a shrewd and experienced 
commander; he marched up the river, 2 Ins face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SI. Mas'ud Mlrza off his guard, sent 
‘Abdu l-latlf Bakhshl (paymaster) with 5 or 6oo serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif ferry. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before S . Mas ud 
Mlrza had heard of their movement. W hen he didhear _ _ > 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Baqi Chaghamam 
to spite (his half-brother) Wall, or whether from his own want 
of heart, he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding Wall’s urgency, at once broke up his camp and 

turned for Hisar. 3 . . . . 

SI. Husain Mlrza crossed the river and then sent (i) against 

Khusrau Shah, Badx'u’z-zarnan Mlrza and Ibrahim Husain 
Mlrza with Muhammad Wall Beg and Zu n-min rgum, an 

other retracting to plain statement mdeed J m J c 

fav^urSo tdn conduct of the J.lisSr campaign than Babur s. 

C/. IT.S. U, 256-60 and 2 ? 4 - . , „ w - 

2 This feint would take him from the Oxus. 

3 Tirmlz to IlisSr, 96m. .(‘R6clus vi, 355). 
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(2) against Khutlan, Muzaffar Husain Mirza with Muhammad 
Bwranduq Bands. He himself moved for Ilisar. 


When those in Hisar heard of his approach, they took their 
precautions; SI. Mas‘ud Mirz 5 did not judge it well to stay in 
the fort but went off up the Kam Rud valley 1 and by way of 
Sara-taq to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mirza. in Samar¬ 
kand. Wall, for his part drew off to (his own district) Khutlan. 
Bfiqi Chaghdnidni, Mahmud Barias and Quch Beg’s father, SL 
Ahmad strengthened the fort of Hi?ar. Hamza SI. and Mahdl 
SI. (Auzbeg) who some years earlier had left Shaibam Khan for 
(the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s service, now, in this dispersion, 
drew off with all their Auzbegs, for Qara-tigin. With them 
went Muhammad Dughlat K and SI. Husain Dughlat and all the 
Mughuls located in the Hisar country. 

Upon this SI. Husain Mirzt sent Abu’l-muhsin Mirza after 
SI. Mas‘fid Mirza up the Kam feud valley. They were not 
strong enough for such work when they reached the defile 11 
There Mirza Beg Flringl-hdz 4 got in liis sword. In pursuit of 
Hamza Si. into Qara-tigin, SI. Ilusain Mirza sent Ibrahim 
Tarkhan and YaqTib-i-ayub. They overtook the sultans and 
Foi. 33- fought. The Mlrza’s detachment was defeated; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

(b. Babur’s reception of the Aiizbeg sultans.) 

As a result of this exodus, Hamza SL with his son, Mamaq 
SL, and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughlat, later known as 
Hisdri and his brother, SL Husain. Dughlat with the Auzbegs 
dependent on the sultans and the Mughuls who had been 
located in Hisar as (the late) SL Mahmud Mlrza’s retainers, 
came, after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me in Ramzan. (May-June) at Andijan. According to the 

1 H.S. Wazr-ab valley. The usual route is up the Kara KM and over the 
Mura pass to Sara-t 5 q. Cf. f. Slfr. 

2 i.e, the Ilharl mentioned a few lines lower and on f. 99 Nothing on 
f. 99 b explains his cognomen. 

3 The road is difficult. Cf. 1 8i b. 

* Khwand-amir also singles out one man for praise, Si. Mahmud Mir-i- 
dhhwur ; the two names probably represent one pereon. The sobriquet may 
refer to Skill with a matchlock, to top-spinning {jirnagVhaz) or to some lost 
joke. (H.S, ii, 257,) 



001 AH.—SEP. 21st. 1495 TO SEP. 9th. 

custom of Tirnuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
myself on a raised seat (tushak ); when Ilamza SI. and Mamaq 
SI. and Mahdl SI. entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour; we looked one another in the eyes and I placed them 
on my right, baghish da . 1 A number of Mugbuls also came, 
under Muhammad Hisdri ; all elected for my service. 

(c. SL ITusain Mirzd’s affairs resumed). 

SI. Husain Mirza, on reaching Hisar, settled down at once to 
besiege it. There was no rest, day nor night, from the labours 
of mining and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men; they, in turn, FqI. 34* 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back ana made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar o 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirzas men from their own mines 
mouth. Once the discharges from catapults and mortars m t e 
Mirza’s quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort; it 
fell at the Bed-time Prayer; some of the Mirza’s braves beggefl 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, “ It is nig e - ® 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault; m tact, tor 
the two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade, 2 by mining, rearing 
head-strikes, 3 and discharging stones. 

1 This pregnant phrase has been found difficult. It iq&y e ^ted 
Babur assigned the sultans places in their due b^were not 

them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as 1 - 1 > ^ 

made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back 0* their lwjta. Out 
meaning. I infer comes the one given by dictionaries to 1 
the cross-legged posture is less irksome than the genuflecrion not to JPg* 
the ease of mind produced by honour receded Cf.L 

posture ; Redhouse s.nn. baghish and baghddsh ,.an - * on iy ^ts 

na^rat-uama. in the illustrations of which the chief personage, omy, =ies 

cross-legged. . 

SSSKTSK* to ™ c/ - 

Webster. 
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When BadiVz-zaman Mlrza and whatever (ni him) troops 
had been sent with him against Khusrau Shah, dismounted 
some 16 m. (3 to 4 ylghdch) below Qfinduzf 1 Khusrau Shah 
arrayed whatever men (m him) he had, marched out, halted on^ 
night on the way, formed up to fight and came down upon the 
Mirza and his men. The Khurasanis may not have been twice 
as many as his men but what question is there they were half 
1 ol 35. as many more? None the less did such Mirzas and such 
Comrrtander-begs elect for prudence and remain in their en¬ 
trenchments ! Good and bad, small and great, Khusrau ShSlfs 
force may have been of 4 or 5,000 men ! 

This was the one exploit of his life,—of this man who for the 
sake of this fleeting and unstable world and for the sake of 
shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute, practised such tyranny and injustice, seized such wide 
lands, kept such hosts of retainers and followers,—latterly he led 
out between 20 and 30,000 and his countries and his districts 
{pargandt) exceeded those of his own ruler and that ruler’s sons, 2 
-—for an exploit such as this his name and the names of his 
adherents were noised abroad for generalship and for this they 
were counted brave, white those timorous laggards, in the 
trenches, won the resounding fame of cowards. 

Badf ifz-zaman Mirza marched out from that camp and after 
a few stages reached the Algfcra Mountain of Taliqan . 3 and there 
made halt. Khusrau Shah, in Qunduz, sent his brother, Wall, 
with serviceable men, to Ishki'mish, Fulfil and the hill-skirts 
thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirza from outside also, 
Muhibb-'all, the armourer, {qurchl) for his part, came down 
Foi. 35^ (from Waifs Khutlan) to the bank of the Khutlan Water, met 
in with some of the Mlrza’s men there, unhorsed some, cut off 
a few heads and got away. In emulation of this, Sayyidlm 
4 All * 1 the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Qull Beg and 

1 Presumably lower down the Qunduz Water. 

s aus p&tfshaM u mirzaiartdln avtih. 

3 sic, Mai. MS. ; Elph. MS. 44 near Taliqan ; some W.-i-B. MSS. “Great 
Garden/’ Gul-badan mentions a T 51 iqan Garden. Perhaps the MlrzS, went 
so far east because, £,u'n-nuii being with him. he had Qandah&r ia mind. 
C/ f. 42 h , 

4 i.e. Say y id Muhammad 'AH. See i. 15 n. to She rim. Khwaja Chang 3,1 
lies 14 m. below lTiij.qan on the TiUiq&n Water. (Erskine.) 
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Bihlfil-i-ayub and a body of their men got to grips with the 
Khurasanis on the skirt, of 'Ambar Koh, near Khwaja Ghangal 
but, many Khurasanis coming up, Sayyidfm ‘All and Baba 
Beg’s (son) Quiz Beg and others were unhorsed. 

At the time these various news reached SI. Husain Min: a., 
his army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
Hisar; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud Barlds 
came out from those in the fort; Haji Pir the Taster went from 
those outsidethe great commanders and what there was {nl 
kirn) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mlrza took 
(Bega Begun), the eldest 1 daughter of SI. Mahmud Mlrza by 
Khan-zada Begim, for Irlaidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim 
and through her the grandson of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Qunduz. 

At Qtinduz also SI. Husain Mlrza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s position but by Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex¬ 
changed and the Khurasanls retired. The twice-repeated 2 
attacks made by SI. Husain Mlrza on Khusrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were the cause of Khusrau Shah's Pol, 36, 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his province. 

When the Mlrza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wara’u’n-nahr gave it to Badru’z-zarnan Mlrza, gave BadiVx. 

.zafnan Mirza’s district of Astarabad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
IJusain Mlrza and made both kneel at the same assembly, one 
for Balkh, the other for Astarabad. This offended Badi'u’z- 
zamSn Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance. 3 

(d. Revolt of the Tarkhdn h in Samarkand) . 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Ta.rkha.nis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the storyBal-sunghar Mlrza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of Hisar. 4 Plis favourite beg was Shaikh 

1 f, 27b, second. 

,J The first was circa 895 ah. -1490 ad, Cf. S. 27b. 

1 Babur's wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Baclf u'z-z iman's displeasure but see f* 41. 

* The Mirza had grown up with ilisarls. Cf. US. ii; 270. 
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‘Abdullah Barias 1 whose sons were so intimate with the 
Mlrza that it made a relation as of Lover and Beloved. These 
things displeased the Tarkhans and the Samarkand! begs; 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan went from Bukhara to Qarshi, 
brought 51 . ‘Ali Mlrza to Samarkand and raised him to be 
supreme. People then went to the New Garden where Bai- 
Foi. 36A sunghar Mlrza'was, treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
from his following and took him to the citadel. 1 here they 
seated both mlrzas in one place, thinking to send Bai-sunghar 
Mirza to the Guk Sara! close to the Other Prayer. The Mirza, 
however, on plea of necessity, went into one of the palace- 
buildings on the east side of the Bu-stan Sara!. laikhanis 
stood outside the door and with him went in Muljammad Qtdl 
Quchln and Hasan, the sherbet-server. To be brief :— A gateway, 
leading out to the back, must have been bricked up for they 
broke down the obstacle at once. The Mlrza got out of the 
citadel on the Kafshlr side, through the water-conduit (< ib-mun) r 
dropped himself from the rampart of the water-way ( du-tahl),. 
and went, to Khwajaki KhwajaV house in Khwaja Kafshlr. 
When the Tarkhanis, in waiting at the door, took the precau¬ 
tion of looking in, they found him gone. Next day the Tar¬ 
khanis went in a large body to Khwajaki Khwaja’s gate but the 
Khwaja said, “ No !” 3 and did not give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the Khwaja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force. A few days later, Khwaja Abu’l- 
makaram 4 and Ahmad Haji Beg and other begs, great and 
Fol. 37 small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirza away from the Khw 3 ja’s house and besieged 
SI. ‘Ali Mlrza and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
could not hold out for even a day; Muh. Mazld Tarkhan 
went off through the Gate of the Four Roads for Bukhara 

r As the husband of one of the six Badakhsln Begims, he was closely con-- 
nected with local ruling houses. See T.R. p. 107. 

2 ix. Muhammad ‘Ubaidu'l-lah the elder of AhrarVs two sons. d. 911 aii. 
See Rasham-i-'ain-alhayat (I.O. 633) t 269-75 ; and Khizmatu'Basfiya lith. 

ed. 1 , 597 - . 

3 Bn yiiq tur, i.e. This is not to be. 

4 cl. 908 ail He was not, it would seem, of the A hr an family. His own 
had provided Pontiffs {Shaikhu’l-tildm) for Samarkand through 400 years... 
Cf. Shaibannttcima. Vambt ry, p. 106 ; also, for his character, p. 96. 



SL "All Mirza and Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan were tnade 
prisoner. 

B&I-sunghar MirzS was in Ahmad HajI Bag’s house when 
people brought Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth Darwesh 
Muhammad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to a pillar 1 of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to a pillar? They made him reach his doom (siydscii) 
and ordered SI. 'All Mirza to the Guk Sara! there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

(A uthor's note.) The Guk Savai is one of Timur Beg's great buildings 
in the citadel of Samarkand. It has tints singular and special charac- 
terstic, if a Timurid is to be seated on the throne, here he takes his 
seat; if One lose his head, coveting the throne, here he loses it; therefore 
the name Guk Sarai has a metaphorical sense ( kindyal ) and to say ot 
any ruler's son, “ They have taken hint to the Guk SarSi,” means, to 
death. 2 

To the Guk Sarai accordingly SI. ‘All Mirza was taken but 
when the fire-pencil was drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon's choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was done. & 1 '- 
This the Mirza did not reveal at once but went to Khwaja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the Tarkhans in 
Bukhara. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah, Khwajaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, the younger (Yahya) of the younger. In a 
few days, Khwaja Yahya followed SI. ‘All Mirza to Bukhara. 

Bal-sunghar Mirza led out his army against Bukhara. On 
his approach, SI. 'All Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
Si. 'All Mirza, Bal-sunghai Mirza sustained defeat. Ahmad 
H5jl Beg and a number of good soldiers were taken ; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad 1.1 aji Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

1 Le. he claimed sanctuary. 

2 Cf. f. 45ft and Petis de la Croix's His hire d& Chingiz Khan pp. t 71 and 227. 

What Timor’s work on the Guk Sarai was is a question for archaeologists. 
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of Bukhara, put to a dishonourable death on the charge of their 
master’s blood. 

(e, Babur moves against Samarkand ). 

These news reached us in Andijan in the month of Shawwai 
(mid-June to mid July) and as we (act. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
we got our men to horse. Moved by a like desite, Si. Mas ul 
Mirza, his mind and Khusrau Shah’s mind set at case by SI. 

F 61 . 38. Husain Mirza s retirement, came over by way of Shahr-i-sabz. 

To reinforce him, Khusrau Shah laid hands (qdpt 1) on ms 
vounger brother, Wall. We (three mirzas) beleaguered the 
town from three sides during three or four months; then 
Khwaja Yahya came to me from SI. ‘AH Mirza to mediate an 
agreement with a common aim. The matter was left at an 
interview arranged (kumshmak) -, I moved my force from Soghd 
to some 8rn. below the town; SI. ‘All.Mirza from Ins side, 
brought his own ; from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 
to the middle of 2 the Kohik water, each with four or five men; 
we just saw one another (kurmhub), asked each the others 

welfare and went, he his way, I mine. _ 

I there saw, in Khwaja Yahya’s service, Mulla Btnd i and 
Muhammad Salih; 2 the latter I saw this once, the former was 
long in my service later on. After the interview (kurudikan) 
with SI. -‘All MirzA, as winter was near and as there was no 
great scarcity amongst the Samarkandis, we retired, he to 
Bukhara, I to Andijan. , 

SL MaS'ttd Mir^a had a penchant for a daughter of Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-lah Barlas, she indeed was his object in coming to 
Samarkand. He took her, laid world-gripping ambition aside 

Kot. $b. a nd went back to Hisar. ... . 

When I was near Shiraz and Ran-bai, Mahdi SI. deserted tu 
Samarkand; I.Iamza SI. went also from near 2 amin but with, 
leave granted. 


1 ?,£*. over the Aitinak Pas‘3. C/. f. 49-_ 

£ IIai. MS. aySlightgha. Klph. MS. 

3 See f. 1 796 for Bind 'l 
of the Shaihdni-ndnia. 


jjlph. JVW>. am, isianu. . „ 

Muhammad Salih Mirza Khwdrmnt is the author 
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{a. Babur’s second attempt- on Samarkand.) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirza’s affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When ‘AbduTkaritn Ushrit came on SI. 'All Mirza’s 
part to near Kfit'in, Mahdi SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi SI. pricked ‘Abdu’l-karim’s horse 
with his Chirkas 2 sword so that it fell, and as ‘Abdu’l-karlm 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Atizbeg) sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates ol' the (Tirnurid) Mlrzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time {SirId) into the open country (?) 3 for Shaibani. 

Pleased 4 with their small success (over ‘Abdu’l-karlm), the 
Samarkandis drew an army out against SI. ‘All Mirza; Bai- 
sunghar Mirza went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SI. ‘All Mirza 
ib Khwaja Karzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abu’I-makarain, at 
the instigation of Khwaja Munir of Aush, rode light against 
Bukhara with Wais Ldgharl and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Qtsim Dulddi and some of the Mirza’s 
household. As the Bukhariots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 
They therefore retired. 

1 Elph. MS. f. 37 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 306 and 217 f. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. 

2 i.e. Circassian. Muhammad Salih (Sh.N. VamMry p. 276 1 . 38) speaks of 
other AGzbegs using Chirkas swords. 

3 a:rid ydzighd . My translation is conjectural. Airta implies la. fore¬ 
sight. Yanghd allows a pun. at the expense of the sultans ; since it can be 
read both as. to the open country and as for their [next, alrtd) misdeeds. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men, to leave Bai-sunghar and make for Shaibani, then in 
Turkistfin. Muhammad Salili also marking the tottering Gate of SI. f Ali 
AlirzS,, left him now, also for Shaibani, (Vamb6ry cap. xv.) 

4 admit q, to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying. 
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At the time when (last year) Si, ‘All Mirza and I had our 
interview, it had been settled 1 that this summer he should, 
come from Bukhara and I from Andijan to beleaguer Samar¬ 
kand. To keep this tryst, I rode out in Ramzan (May) from 
Andijan. Hearing when close to Yar '/Ilaq, that the (two) 
Mirzas were lying front to front, we sent Tfilun Khwaja 
Miighul 2 ahead, with 2 or 300 scouting braves (qdzdq ylkltldr). 
Their approach giving Bal-sunghar Mirza news of our advance, 
he at once broke up and retired in confusion. That same 
night our detachment overtook his rear, shot a mass (qdliri) of 
his men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we reached Shiraz. It belonged to Qasim 
Beg Dulddl; his ddvogha (Sub-governor) could not hold it and 
surrendered . 3 It was given into Ibr 5 hlm Sard's charge. After 
making there, next day, the Prayer of the Breaking of the 
Fast VlduH-fitr), we moved for Samarkand and dismounted 
in the reserve ( qurugh ) of Ab-i-yar (Water of Might). I hat 
day waited on me with 3 F-'O men, Qasim Dulddi, 
Fol. 39/. Wais L&ghari, Muhammad Sighal’s grandson, Hasan , 1 and SI. 
Muliammad Wais. What they said was this: ‘Bal-sunghar 
Mirza came out and has gone back; we have left him there¬ 
fore and are here for the padshah’s service,’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the Mirza at his request to 
defend Shiraz, and that the Shiraz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at Qara-bulaq, they brought in several 
Mughuls arrested because of senseless conduct to humble 
village elders coming in to us . 6 Qasim Beg Quchin for discipline’s 

1 i.e. with Khwaja Yahya presumably. See L 38. 

2 This maxi is mentioned also in the Taivarikh i-guzida Nasmtndma B.M- 
Or. 3222 f. 1246. 

3 H.S„, on the last clay of Ratn<.an {June 28th. 1497 ad.). 

■1 Muhammad Slgkal appears to have been a marked man. I quote from 
the T.G.N.N. {see supra), i. 1236 foot, the information that he was the grandson 
of Ya'qub Beg. Zenker explains Sighall as the name of^a Chaghatal family. 
An A yub-i-Y a* qub Begchlh Mughul may be an uncle. See f. 43 another 
grandson, 

B baz'l hi rk an - kint-k tsdkkd bash-siz-qilghan Mughulldrni tutub . I take the 
word hisak in this highly idiomatic sentence to be a diminutive of old 
person, on the analogy of mlr, mireik, mavd, mania ft, [The IJ.S. uses K isak 
(ii, 261) as a proper noun,] The alliteration in kdf and the mighty adjective 
here are noticeable. 
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sake (siyasat) had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
cm this account he left me and went to Hisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when. I was going from 
the Macha country to The Khan. 1 

Marching from Qara-bulaq, we crossed the river (i,e. the 
Zar-afshan) and dismounted near Yam. 2 On that same day, 
our'men got to grips with Bai-sunghar Mlrza’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SL Ahmad Tamhal was struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, Khwaja-i- 
kalan’s eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck 3 by 
an arrow and went straightway to God's mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal; he was a student of theology, had great p’ 1 - 40- 
acquaintance with words and a good style ; moreover he under¬ 
stock hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While we were at Yam, people, dealers and other, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those MusalmSa (traders) were plundered. 

Such however was the discipline of our arrny that an order to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch (paftdr) of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle's point, remained in the possession 
of any man of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Y’arn, it was dismounted in Khan Yurti (The 
Khan’s Camping Ground)/ some 6 m. (3 kuroh) east of Samar¬ 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another (chdpqu* 
lq^killdr\ several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Begcltik was chopping away there, he was cut on the face; 

1 Q&^im feared to go amongst the Mugkuls lest he sbottld meet retaliatory 
death. Cf. i, 99 b. 

2 This appears from the context to be Yam (Jam) -b&i and not the Pjouma 
(Jam) of the Fr. map of rt) 04 , lymg farther south. The Avenue named 
seems likely to he Timur's of f. 4 $b and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 

See Schuyler i, 232. 

3 bUghctn buybri , W.-i-B. 2x5, yan, thigh, and 317 gar dan, throat, I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of bughdn , perhaps the two words stand for joint 
at the nape of the neck. Khwaja-i-kalau was one of seven brothers, six died 
in Babur's service, he himself served till B&buriy death. 

4 Cf> t 4 . 8 . 




thereafter people called him Chdpuk {Balafre). Another time, 
this also in the Avenue, at the Maghak (Fosse) Bridge 1 Abu’l- 
qSsim (Kohbur Chagkatdi) got in with his mace. Once, again 


Fol. not. in the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Quchvn also 
got in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
most fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan Yurt!, some in the fort sent the 
deceiving message, 2 ‘ Come you to-night to the Lovers’ Cave 
side and we will give you the fort.’ Under this idea, we went 
that night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
of good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
household foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
wind. They were very active men ; one, known as Haji, had 
served me from my childhood; another people called Mahmud 
Kundur-sangak , 8 They were all killed. 

While we lay in Khan Yurt!, so many Samarkandis came 
out that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowlands were coming in 
to us- As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdar (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fast 4 , of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
fol. 4f. Khwaja-i-qim their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(b. Affairs of SI. Husain Mirza and his son, BadVu'z-zaman 
Mirza .) 5 

This year the mutual recriminations of SI. Husain Mirza and 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza led on to fighting; here are the par- 

1 KhorocW.ri.ne (RadJov's Riceml d’ltinSraws p. 241) mentions Pul-i- 
mougak, a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east of Samarkand* 
For Kfffi-maghak, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f . 4^- 

2 From Kliwand-amir's differing account of this affair, it may be surmised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. Cf . 
i. 43 and note. 

a Of tiffs nick-name several interpretations are allowed by the dictionaries, 

4 See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of tins beautiful Highland village. 

& Here Babur takes up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affairs of the 
Khuras&m rairzas. He draws on other sources than the IJ.S.; perhaps on 


ticulars:—Last year, as has been mentioned, Badi'u’z-zaman 
Mirza. and Muzaffar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
Balkh and Astarabad. From that time till this, many envoys 
had come and gone, at last even ‘Ali-sher Beg had gone but 
urge it as all did, BadPu’z-zaman Mirza would not consent to 
give up Astarabad. ‘ The Mirza,’ he said, ‘ assigned * 1 it to my 
son, Muhammad Mu'min Mirza at the time of his circumcision.’ 

A conversation had one day between him and 'Ali-sher Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ‘Ali-sher Beg’s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in the 
Mirza’s ear, ‘Ali-sher Beg added, ‘Forget these matters .’ 2 
‘ What matters ?’ rejoined the Mirza instantly. ‘Ali-sher Beg 
was much affected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis¬ 
cussion went so far that his father against his father, and his son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkli and Astarabad . 3 

Up (from Harat) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
GarzawSn , 4 went SI. Husain Mirza; down (from Balkh) came Fol. 40* 
Badfu’z-zaman Mirza. On the first day of Ramzan (May 2 nd.) 
Abu’l-muhsin Mirza advanced, leading some of his father’s 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle; Badi'u’z- 
zaman Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain Mirza ordered that all prisoners should 

Iiis own memory, perhaps on information given by Khurasan is with him in 
Hindustan e.g. Husain’s grandson. See L \6jb . Cf. ELS* ii, 261. 

1 bdghlshldh tur. Cf. f. 34 note to bcighish da. 

,J Bit sozlar aunulung. Some W.-i B. MSS., Favdmosh bakumd for nakunld, 
thus making* the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story i.e. that the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
mind. Khwand-amlr states that ‘Ali-sher prevailed at first; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

3 i.e. B.Z/s father, Husain, against Mu'mm’s father, B.Z. and Husain’s son, 

Mujjaffar Husain against B. Z.'s son MiTmin ;—a veritable conundrum 

4 Garzaw&n lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pul i-chir&gh Col* Grodekoff's 
Ride to Harat (Marvin p. 103 If.) gives pertinent information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-chirdgh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a triply-bridged defile, but the name appears to mean Gate of the Lamp 
(cf. Gate of Tnnur), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the II.S. and also 
modem maps write bil [bel) t pass, where the Turk! text writes pul, bridge, 
narrows, pass. 

The lamp of the name is one at the shrine of a saint, just at the mouth of 
the defile. It was alight when Col. Grodekoff passed in 1879 and to it, he 
says, the name is due now—as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded; this not here only but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why not? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mirras 
were so given over to vice and social pleasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day’s journey of them, and when before the blessed 
month of Ramzan, one night only remained, they busied them¬ 
selves with wine and pleasure, without fear of their father, 
without dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost (. yutkan) 
will perish and that any hand can deal a blow at those thus 
going to perdition ( atitkan ). During the several years of 

Badfu’z-zaman Murza’s rule in Astarabad, his coterie and his 
following, his bare ( ydldng ) braves even, were in full splendour* 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking^ cups 
Fol. 42. and utensils, much silken plenishing and countless tipucha.fl 
horses. He now lost everything. He hurled himself in his 
flight down a mountain track, leading to a precipitous fall. 
He himseif got down the fall, with great difficulty, but many 
of his men perished there. 1 

After defeating Badi'u’z-zam&n Mirza, SI. Husain Mirza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh All Iaghal; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mlrz 5 gave Balkh to Ibrahim Husain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wall Beg and Shah I.Iusain, the page, with him 
and went back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his braves bare and his bare 
foot-soldiers 2 , Badru’z-zaman Mirza drew off to Khusrau Sh 5 h 
in Qunduz. Khusrau Shah, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with horses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of all sorts, both lor 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his former equipment the only difference might be in 
the gold and silver vessels. 

1 KliwftM-amlr beard from the Mirz 5 on the spot, when later in his service, 
that he was let down the precipice by help of turban- sashes tied together. 

2 yi/tii yitang v yayaq yaling: a jingle made by due phonetic change of 
vowels ; a'play too on yaldng, which first means stripped *.% robbed ami next 
unmailed, perhaps sometimes bare-bodied in fight. 



(c. Dissension between SL MasTui Mirza and Khusrau Shah .) 

Ill-feeling and squabbles had arisen between SL Mas fl ud 
Mirza and Khusrau Shah because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-magnifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and BaqI to BadiVz-zaman 
MIrz5 and sent the three against Hi^ar. They could not even 4*5 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the Bird-house 1 on the north of Hisar, 
Muhibb-'ali, the armourer (qurcht), outstripped his people and 
struck in well; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him. A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after this, BadlVz-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mountain-road to Zu T n-nun A rgfnm and his son, Shu ja* Arghun 
in Qandahar and Zamln-dawar. Stingy and miserly as Z u’h- 
min was, he served the Mirza well, in one single present 
offering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this: 
Wednesday was the day SL Husain Mirza beat BadiVz-zaman 
Mirza; Wednesday was the day Mit&affar Husain Mirza beat 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza; Wednesday, more curious still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu'min Mirza. 2 

1 qush-kMna. As the place was outside the walls, it may be a good hawking 
ground and not a falconry. 

2 The H.S., mentions (ii, 222) a SI. Aljmad of Chfir-sharpba, a town 
mentioned e.g. by Groclekoff p. 123. It also spoils Babur's coincidence by 
fixing Tuesday, Shob'an 29th. for the battle. Perhaps the commencement 
of the Muhammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 
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903 AH.—AUG. 30th. 1497 to AUG. 19th. 
1498 AD . 1 

(a. Resumed account of Babur's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow, 2 
behind the Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandls came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap’s 
Foi. 43. Bridge. Our men were unprepared; and before they were ready, 
Baba ‘All’s (son) Bab& Quit had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few days later we moved to the top of Qulha, at 
the back of Kohik. 3 That day Sayyid Yusuf, 4 having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkandls, fancying that our move from the one 
ground to the other meant, * He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through the Turquoise 
Gate), as far as the Micza’s Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gate, as far as Muhammad Chap’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Muhammad Chap’s Bridge and from the 
Mirza’s, but God brought it right! our foes were beaten. 
Begs of the best and the baldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hafiz Dulddi’s (son) Mu¬ 
hammad Mishin 6 was taken, after his index-finger had been 
struck off; Muhammad Qasim Nabira also was unhorsed and 
brought in by his own younger brother, Hasan Nabira * There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

1 Elph. MS. f. 306 ; W.-i-B. I.O, 213 i. 34 and 217 f. 2 6 b ; Me ms. p. 46. 

The abruptness of this opening is due to the interposition of SI. Husain JYL's 

affairs between Babur's statement on f. 41 that he returned from Aurgut and 
this first of 903 ah. that on return he encamped in Qulba. 

2 See f. 48b.* 

3 i.e . ChupSn-ata ; see f. 45 and note. 

4 Aughlaqchi , the Grey Woifer of f. 22. 

5 A sobriquet, the suppliant or perhaps something having connection with 
musk. H.S. ii, 278, son of If .IX 

6 i.e. grandson (of Muljanimad SIghal). Cf. f. 39. 
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rabble, were brought in Diwana, the tunic-weaver and Kdl- 
qdsh'tiq , 1 headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult; they Vo j t 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers’ Cave. 3 This was a com¬ 
plete reverse for the Samarkandis} they came out no more 
even when our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us. 3 I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Dldar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed on sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters, 4 left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There we lay during 
the few days before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime Bal-sunghat Mirza had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan. On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Dldar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, Foi. 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gone to Khwaja 
Rabat!, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. None-thedess, we 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew off towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

1 This seeming sobriquet may show the man's trade. Kdl is a sort ot 
biscuit; qdshuq may mean a spoon. 

2 The H.S. does not ascribe treachery to those inviting Babur into Samar¬ 
kand but attributes the murder of his men to others who fell on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of “ town-rabble " 
for retaliatory death supports the account of H.S. ii. 

3 u It was the end of September or beginning of October ** (Erskine). 

4 awl u kip a ywhir. Awl is likely to represent kibithas. For hi pa ytr, 
see Zenker p. 782. 
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BiT-sunghar Mir zS. wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for TurkistSLn a few days later, in dis¬ 
appointment, with nothing done. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege; his 
one hope had beeri in Shaibani Kh 5 n ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar¬ 
kand, for Khusran Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SI. Mas'ud Mirza, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mirza himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhan was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, together 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects; even his page, Muhammad Tahir, falling into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar’s hands. Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

Foi. 44A When the news of his departure reached us, we got to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didar for Samarkand, To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Rabi‘ (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-stan Sarai. Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(b. Description of Samarkand .) 1 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
!at. 40 r 6' and long. 99 0 . 2 The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people used to call Ma wara’u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

1 Interesting reference may be made, amongst the many books on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu’d-dln ‘AH YazdVs Zafar-ndma Bib. Ind. ed. i, 300, 
7Si, 799, 800 and ii, 6, 194, 596 etc.; to Rny Gonzalves di Clavijo’s Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii; to Ujfalvy's Turkisian ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfalvy’s Dc Paris d Samar can de p, 161,—these two containing a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler’s Turkistan ; to Kostenko’s Turhistan Gazetteer i, 34$ ; 
to Reclus, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
Archaeological Society, Les MosqUies de Samarcmide, of which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

2 This statement is confused in the Elp. and Hai. MSS. The second 
appears to give, by abjad t lat. 40' 6* and long. 99k Mr. Erskine {p. 48) gives 






They used to dall it Bal da t-i- in a kfuza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack. * 1 It must have become * Musahnan 
in the time of the Commander of the {Faithful, his Highness 
‘Usman. Qusarn ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions 3 must 
have gone there; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shalv-i-zinda (The Living Shah, i.e., Faqlr) is^outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Turk 
and Mughul hordes call it Simlz-klnt. 4 * Timur Beg made it 
his capital; no ruler so great will ever have made it a 
capital before {qilghan almas dur). I ordered people to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town; it came out at 10,000 
steps/' Samarkandis are all orthodox ( sunnl ), pure-in-the 
Faith, law-abiding and religious. Tire number of Leaders To!. 45. 
of Islam said to have arisen in MS wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not known to have 
arisen in any other country. 6 From the Matarld suburb ot 
Samarkand came Shaikh Abu’l-mansur, one of the Expositors 
of the Word. 7 Of the two sects of Expositors, the M§taridiyah 


lat. 39' $7 r and long. 99' 16", noting that this is according to OlQgh Beg’s 
rabies and that the long, is calculated from Ferro. The Eney. Br, of t9«o-l r 
gives lat. 39' 39" and long. 66' 45". 

1 Tlie enigmatical cognomen, Protected Town, is of early date ; it is used 
ua. by Ibn Battita in the 14th. century. Babur's tense refers it to the past* 
The town had frequently changed hands in historic times before lie wrote. 
The name may be due to immunity from damage to the buildings in the town. 
Even Chingiz Khan's capture (1222 ad.) left the place wdl-preserved and its 
lands cultivated, but it inflicted great loss of men. Cf. Schuyler i, 236 and 
his authorities, especially Bretschneickr. 

2 Here is a good example of Babur's caution in narrative. He does hot 
affirm that Samarkand became Musalman, or [infra) that Qusam ibn 'Abbas 
went, or that Alexander founded but in each case uses the presumptive past 
tense, reap. bulghdn dur, bdrghdn dur, bind qilghan dur , thus showing that he 
repeats what may be inferred or presumed and not what he himself asserts. 

3 2.0. of Muhammad. See Z.N. ii, 193. 

* i.e. Fat Village. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskine makes here the 
useful irrelevant note that Persians and Arabs call the place Samar-qaftd and 
Turks, Samar-kand, the former using qaj (q), the latter kaf (k). Both the 
Elph. and the Hah MSS. write Samarqand. 

For use of the name Fat Village, see Clavijo (Markham p. 170), Siraes- 
quinte, and Bretschneider’s Medieval Geography pp. 61, 64, 66 and 163. 

« qadam. Kostenko (i, 344) gives 9 m. as the circumference of the old 
walls and 1 1 m. as that of the citadel. See Mde. Ujfalvy p. 175 f° r a picture 
of the walls. 

6 Ma'lum aim (is him munch a paidet. bulmish bUlghal ; an idiomatic phrase. 

7 cl. 333 ah. (944 ad.). See D'HerhHot art. M&tridi p. 57 2 * 
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and the Ash'ariyah, 1 the first is named from this Shaikh 
Abirl-mansur. Of Ma wara’u’n-nahr also was Khwaja Istna ‘11 
Khartank, the author of the Sdliifr-i-htkhart, s From the Fargh¬ 
ana district, Marghinan—Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara’u’n-nahr,—came the 
author of the Hidayat? a book than which few on Jurisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Hanifa. 

On the east of Samarkand are Farghana and Kashghar ; on 
the west, Bukhara and Khwarizm ; on the north, Tashklnt and 
Shahrukhiya,—in books written Shash and Banakat; and on 
the south, Balkh and Tirmiz. 

The Kohik Water ilows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles (3 kuroh ); it is so-called because 
it conies out from under the upland of the Little Hill (Kohik)* 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
(t shart'). This is a large and swift torrent, 8 indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the tiimans of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. By the Kohik Water a stretch of from 30 to 40 yighach? 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as Bukhara 

v See D’Herb6Iot art. Aschair p. 124, 

2 Abu 'Abdu'l-lah bin Isiuftllnl-jausl b. 194 ah, d. 256 ah, (810-870 ad.). 
See D'Herbelot art. Bokhan p. 191, art, Giorag p. 373, and art. Sabihul* 
bokhan p, 722, He passed a short period, only, of his life in Khartank, a 
suburb of Samarkand. 

3 Cf . f. 36 and n, 1. 

4 This though 2475 ft, above the sea is only some 300 ft. above Samarkand, 
"ft is the Chupcin-at£ (JFather of Shepherds) of maps and on it Timur built a 
shrine to the local patron, of shepherds. The Zar-afshan, or rather, its 
Qara-sil arm, flows from the east of the Little Hill and turns round it to 
flow west. Babur uses the name KoJnh Water loosely ; e.g. for the whole 
Zar-afshan when he speaks (infra) of cutting off the Dar-i-gham canal but for 
its southern arm only, the Qara sii in several places, and once, for the Dar i- 
gham canal. See f. 496 and Kostenko i. 192. 

5 rM, The Zar afshan has a very rapid current. See Kostenko i, 196, 
and for the canal, i, 174. The name Dar-i-gham is used also for a musical 
note having charm to witch away grief; and also for a town noted for its 
wines. 

6 What this represents can only be guessed ; perhaps 150 to 200 miles. 
Abu ! !-ird& (Reinaud ii, 213) quotes Ibn Haukal as saying that from BukhSra 
up to Sf Bot.tam ” (this seems to be where the Zar-afsh&n emerges into the 
open land) is eight days' journey through an unbroken tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qara-kul, Large as the river is, it is not too large for its 
dwellings and its culture; during three or four months of the Foi. 45A 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukhara. 1 2 Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, are good 
in Samarkand; two are famous, its apple and its safiibt (grape).* ' 

Its winter is mightily cold; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul; in the heats its climate is good but not so good as 
Kabul’s. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build¬ 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Afdugh Beg Mlrza. 3 4 * 

In the citadel,* Timur Beg erected a very fine building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Guk Sara!. 6 7 In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gate, he built a Friday 
Mosque® of stone (sangin); on this worked many stone-cutters, 
brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, Wa az yevfa‘ Ibrahim ai QawcVid all akhamJ This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 

1 See Schuyler i, 28O on the apportionment of water to Samarkand and 
Bukhara, 

2 It is. still grown in the Samarkand region, and in Mr, Er$ kino's time a 
grape of the same name was cultivated in Aurangabad oi the Deccan. 

3 i.e. Shdhrukhl , Timur's grandson, through Shahrukh. It may be noted 
here that Babur never gives Timur any other title than Beg and that he 
styles all Tlmurids, MirzcL (Mir-bora), 

4 Mr, Erskir.e here points out the contradiction between the statements 
(i) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (977 ad,), of Samarkand as having a 
citadel (ark), an outer-fort (qurgkdn) and Gates in both circum vacations ; 

.and (2) oi Sharafu’d-dm Yazdt (Z.N.) who mentions that when, in Timfir's 
day, the Getes besieged Samarkand, it had neither walls nor gates. See 
Ouseley’s Ibn Haukal p, 253 ; Z.N, Bib. Ind. ed. i, 109 and P6tis de la Croix's 
Z.N. (Histone de Timur Beg) i, 91. 

6 Here still lies the Ascension Stone, the Giih-tash, a block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning the date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see e.g. Petis de la Croix's Histoire de Chingiz Khckn p. 171 ; Meins, 
p. 4° note ; and Schuyler s.n. 

« Tliis seems to be the BibT Khanfm Mosque. The author of Les Mosqtdes 
tie Samarcande states that Timur built Bfbi Khanim and the Gur-i-amit 
(Amirs tomb) j decorated Sh^h-i-zmda and set up the Chupan-ata shrine. 

Cf. i 46 and note to Jahangir MIrzSL, as to the Gflr-i-ainlr, 

7 Cap. II. Quoting from Sale's Qur’an (i, 24) the verse is, “ And Ibr&him 
and Isina/fl raised the foundations of the house, saying, ‘ Lord ! accept it 
from us, for Thou art he who hearest and knowest.; Lord I make us also 
resigned to Thee, and show us Thy holy ceremonies, and be turned to us, for 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful'" 
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the other and nearer, the Bagh-i-dilkiisha. 1 2 From Dilkusha to 
the Turquoise Gate, he planted an Averiue of White Poplar, 3 
and in the garden itself erected a great kiosque, painted inside 
FoL 46. with pictures of his battles in Hindustan. He made another 
garden, known as the Naqshd-jahan (World's Picture), on the 
skirt of Kohik, above the Qara~su or, as people also call it, the 
Ab-i-rahmat (Water-of-mercy) of Kan-i-gil. 4 It had gone to 
ruin when I saw it, nothing remaining of it except its name. 
His also are the B&gh-i-chanar, 5 near the walls and below the 
town on the south, 6 also the Bagh-kshamfil (North Garden) 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht (Garden of Paradise). His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
are in a College, built at the exit {chaqdr) of the walled-town, by 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza, the son of Timur Beg’s son,. 
Jahangir MIrza. 7 

x\mongst Aulugh Beg MIrza's buildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery (KhanqaH). The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large are shown in the world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath (hammdm) known as the Mlrza’s Bath; he had the pave¬ 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (? mosaic); such 

1 or, Inland, Garden of the Height or High Garden. The Turk! texts have 
what can he read as buldi but the Z.N. both when describing it (ii, 194) 
and elsewhere (e.g. ii, 596) writes buland . Buldi may be a clerical error for 
bulandl, the height, a name agreeing with the position of the garden, 

2 In the Heart-expanding Garden, the Spanish Ambassadors had their first 
interview with Timur. See Clavijo (Markham p. 130). Also the Z.N. ii, 0 
for an account of its construction. 

:i Judging from the location of the gardens and of Babur’s camps, this 
appears to be the Avenue mentioned on f. 396 and f. 40, 

4 See infra f. 48 and note. 

<» The Plane-tree Garden. This seems to be Clavijo 5 s fiayginar, laid out. 
shortly before he saw it (Markham p. 136). 

0 The citadel of Samarkand stands high ; from it the ground slopes west 
and south ; on these sides therefore gardens outside the walls would lie 
markedly below the outer-fort {tdsh-qurghdn). Here as elsewhere the second 
W.-i-B. reads stone for outer (Cf. index sm. tdsh). For the making of the 
North garden see Z.N. i, 799- 

7 Timur \s eldest son, d. 80s ah. (*402 ad.), before his father, therefore. 
Babur’s wording suggests that in his day, the Gur-i amir was. known as the* 
Mad rasa. See as to the buildings 2 -N. i, 713 and ii, 492, 595, 597, 705 
Clavijo (Markham p. 164 and p.z66) ; and Les Mesquees de Samarcande. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand. 1 2 3 
Againrto the south of the College is his mosque, known as the 
Masjid-i-maqata* (Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with islvnP and Chinese pictures formed 
of segments of wood. 8 There is great discrepancy between the 
qibla of this mosque and that of the College; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation. 

Another of Autugh Beg Mirza's fine buildings is an observa¬ 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables. 4 5 6 
This stands three storeys high, on the skirt of the Kohik 
upland. By its means the Mirza worked out the KurkSm 
Tables, now used all over the world. Less work is done with 
any others. Before these were made, people used the All¬ 
khan! Tables, put together at Maragha, by Khwaja Naslr Tiisi* 
in the time of Hulakii Khan. Iiulaku Khan it is, people call 
Ail-khantf 

(Author's ’note*) Hot more than seven or eight observatories seem to 
have been constructed in the world. MSmurn Khalifa 7 (Caliph) made 
one with which the Mamuml Tables were written. Batalraus (Ptolemy) 
constructed.another. Another was made, in Hindustan, in the time of 
Raja Vikram&ditya Hindu , in Ujjain and Dhar, that is. the Malwa 
country, now known as M&ndu. The Hindus of Hindustan use the 
Tables of this Observatory. They were put together 1,584 years ago, 8 
Compared with others, they are somewhat defective. 


1 Hindustan would make a better climax here than Samarkand does. 

2 These appear to be pictures or ornamentations of carved wood. Red- 
house describes istiml as a special land of ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to Chinese methods. 

3 i.e. the Black Stone (ha’ba) at Makkah to which MusalmSus turn in 
prayer, 

4 As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
observation, Babur’s wording is correct, Atilugh Beg's great quadrant was 
180 ft. high; Abii-muhammad Khujand? s sextant had a radius of 58 it. 
j&’i Singh made similar great instruments in Jaipur, Dibll has others. Cf. 
Greaves Misc. Works i, 50 ; Mems, p. 51 note; Aiyin-i-akbari (Jarrett) ii, 5 
and note ; Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal p. 351 ; Indian Gazetteer xiii, 400* 

5 b. 597 ah. d. 672 ah. (1201 -i 274 ad.). See Differ boot's art. Nasir-i-dm 
p. 662 ; Abul-fklS (Reinaud, Introduction i, cxxxviii) and Beale's Bio,graphical 
Diet, s.n . 

6 a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. (1265 ad.). The cognomen 
All-khan* (Ti-kkcbn) may mean Khan of the Tribe. 

7 Ilaruirn'r-rashid's second son ; d. 218 ah. {833 AD.). 

9 Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to fix the date at which 
Babur wrote It as 934 ah, (1527 ad,), that being the 1584th. year*of the era 
uf Yikramaditya, and therefore at three years before Babur's death. (The 
Yikrain&clitya era begun 57 Be.) 
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Aulugh Beg MTrzS. again, made the garden known as the 
Bagh-i-maidan (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 
Kohik upland. In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
pillars, all of stone (tashdm )d Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner-towers, the way up into them being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
hall (char-dam ); their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Situn and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards (qdrl) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
1 yard high. They brought a stone so large by a very long 
road 2 There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it was brought here. In the same 
garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the Chini- 
khana (Porcelain House) because its tzar a* arc all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, known as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SI. Ahmad Mirza the great and lesser 
begs laid out many gardens, large and small.* For beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Darwesh Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s Cbar-bagh (Four Gardens). 5 It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the Bagh-i- 


1 Cf. index sjt, tush. 

2 This remark may refer to the 34 -miles between the town and the quarries 
of its building stone. See f. 49 and note to Aitmak Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low wall in front of a 
house. See Vullers p. 148 and Burhan-i-qdli* ; p. 119 - Perhaps a dado. 

* beg u begat, ba'fth u baghcka, 

a Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maidan. Moreover it is arranged symmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful namdn 1 and cypresses 
and white poplar. A most agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town. One of its 
specialities, perhaps found in few other places/ is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bazar, a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
.good. 1 he best paper in the world is made there; the water 
for the paper-mortars 8 all comes from Kan-i-gil/ a meadow on 
tie banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-rahmat (Water Fol. 4 s. 
o Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and quarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous Kan-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
<wuh driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kan-i-abgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write KSn-i-gil (Mine of clay). 

It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve, 5 going out to camp in it each year for a 
month or two. 

1 As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm, Madame Ujfalvy's 
dfrk l6 f a . nd p - 222 )‘ The nam< ' qarS-yighSi;h (< karagatr.k ), 

Sow gIVC “ tre ® 0tbet lhan this drn o« account of their deep 

* Now _ a common plan indeed I See Sclmyler i. i73. 

- juwSz-i-haghazl&r (ning) sii'T, i.e, the water of the paper-fpulpingl-xnortars 

rniffakfti £* some MSS. of the word i, ,&£ Zbun 

mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mems. p. S2 and Mims, i, 102 ; A Q R 

n .m 9 k P ; 2 ', art ‘ Pa P er ‘ mills <>* Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame Ujfalvy 
1. 188 Aosteuko it is to be noted, does not include paper in hLs list (i, 346) 

of modem manufactures of Samarkand. ' M ’ 

Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for readine til 

tdtbT rose ; “( r ) r ( n t wo go°d M SS. of the W.-i-B. the word is ported 

rardenTw'-ri *T If ; and when descrit)i n« a feast held in the 
.gaideti by Timair, the &.N. says the mud-mine became a rose-mine, shudu 

h an-i-gti KUn-t-gul . [Mr. Erskine refers here to P6tis de la Croix’s Histoire 
de Timur Beg (i.e. ?.N«) i, cj 6 and ii, 135 and 421,] 

_ jw«jrA Vullers, classing the word as Arabic, Zenker, classing it as 
-astern J. urki, and Jbrskme (p. 42 n.) explain this as land reserved for the 
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Higher up (on the river) than Kan-i-gil and to the s.e, 
of it is a meadow some 4 miles east of the town, known as 
Khan Yurt! (Khan’s Camping-ground). The Qara-su^ flows 
through this meadow before entering Kan-i-gil. When it 
comes to Khan Yurti it curves back so tar that it encloses, 
with a very narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Har ing 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time diuing 

Fol. 48/.. the siege of Samarkand. 1 

Another meadow is the Biidana Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dil-kusha and the town. Another is the Kul-i- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round 2 meadow. People call it Kul-i- 
maghalc meadow because there is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘All Mlrza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurt!. Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough); it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan’s Char-bagh 
' on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts and tumdns. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, is Bukhara, 25 ytghdch 3 to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, has several tumdns ; it is a fine 
town; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent; 
none in M3, wara’u’n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timur! melon of Akhsi 4 is sweeter 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous; no other equals it. They skin it, 6 dty it and 
Fol. 49. carry it from land to land with rarities (tabanuklar btla) ; ft is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are much 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc p. t S A, deriving it from 
nurumaq, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing gram 

1 Cf. L 40. There it is located at one ylghach and here at 3 kurohs from the 

t0 2 n j. a ur. Cf. Zenker s.n. I understand it to lie. as Khan Yurti did, in a curve 

of the river, 

3 162 m. by rail. 

6 ti fisini suiub. The verb suimah, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
plan of stoning the fruit. Cf. f. 3 *>. dS-nasini alip, taking out the stones. 
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looked after (parwan) in Bukhara, Bukhari wine is the strongest 
made in Ma waraVn-nahr; it was what I drank when drink¬ 
ing in those countries at Samarkand. 1 


Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 yighacK 2 by road 
to the south of the town. A range called the Aitraak Pass 
(.DiibdnY lies between Samarkand and Kesh; from this are 
taken all the stones for building, Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i-sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste (sahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green in spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make it his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and 
his Dlwan-begs, on his right and on his left. For those 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat- 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house. 4 Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arch. 5 
Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Murza and others of his 
descendants. 0 As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as Kok 49** 

1 M In Samarkand til aul (or auwal) atchhdndd Bukhara chdghitldr nl alchdr 
cildlm. These words have been understood to refer to Babur's initial drinking 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) that he first 
drank wine in Har&t in 912 ah. I understand his meaning to be that the 
wine be drank in Samarkand was Bukhara wine. ^The time cannot have been 
earlier than 917 ah. The two words aul alchkdndd, I read as parallel to aul 
{bdgkri qard) (f. 280) 4 that drinking/ * that bird/ i.e. of those other countries, 
not of Hindustan where he wrote. 

It may be noted that Babur's word for wine, chaghiv, may not always 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
and perry), and other fruits. Cider, its name seeming to be a descendant of 
chaghir, was introduced into England by Crusaders, its manufacture having 
been learned from Turks in Palestine. 

a 48 m. 3 fur. by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhta Qarachi), and. 

Reclus (vi; 256) Buz-gala-kh&na, Goat-house. 

3 1 name Aitmak, to build, appears to be due to the stone quarries on 
the range. The pass-head is 34 m. from Samarkand and 3000 ft. above it. 

Kostenko ii, 1 15 and Schuyler ii, 61 for details of the route. 

* The description of this hall is difficult to translate. Clavijo (Markham. 

124) throws Lght on the small recesses, Cf. J£.N. i, 781 and 300 and Schuyler 
ii, 68. 

* The TaqTkisrl, below Baghdad, is 105 ft, high, 84 ft. span and 150 it; 
m depth (Erskine). 

_ 6 c f- Babur does not mention that Timur’s father was buried at 

Kesh. Clavijo (Markham p. 123) says it was Timur's first intention to be 
buried near his father, in Kesh. 




Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last made 
clear choice of Samarkand. 


Another district is Qarshi, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab. 1 Qarshi is a Mughul name. In the Mughul tongue they 
call a kiiy-khana Qarshi. 2 The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khan. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup¬ 
plied with water; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies 18 yighach 3 by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qil-quylrugh and resembling the bagkri qara, 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie ( murghak ). 4 

Khozar is another district; Karnuna another, lying between 
!~'amarkand and Bukhara; Qara-kul another, 7 ytgkacJi n.w. 
of Bukhari and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good iumans . One is Soghd with its de¬ 
pendencies. Its head YEr-yilaq, its foot Bukhara, there may 
be not one single ytghdch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, ‘ I have a garden 30 ylghdch long,® must have been 
spoken of Soghd. Another tumdn is ShavdSr (van Shad war), 
an excellent one adjoining the town-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (Altmak DSban), lying between Samarkand and 
Foi. 50. Shahr-i-sabz, on the skirts of which are many of its villages. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water (i.e. the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies! an excellent tumdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

1 AbQM-fida (Remand II, ii, 21) says that Nasaf is the Arabic and Nakkshab 
the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Hauk&l (Ouseley p. 260) writes Naklishab. 

- This word has been translated burial-place and civnetivre but Qarshi means 
castle, or royal-residence. The jf.N. (i, 111) says that Qarshi is an equivalent 
for At. qasr, palace, and was so called, from one built there by Qubi&i KMn 
(d. 1294 ad.). Perhaps Babur’s word is connected with Giirkhan, the title 
of sovereigns in Khutan, and means great or royal-house, i.e, palace. 

3 94 in. 6£ fur. via jam (Kostenko i, n$.) 

4 See Appendix B. 

0 some 34 m. (Kostenko i, 196), Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
Qar&-ku)J, a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, was fertilized from 
the Sir, 

* Cf. 1 . 45 . 
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Though Samarkand has other tumdns, none rank with those 
enumerated; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mirza (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.) ; when Jahangir 
Mirza died (805 ah.- 1403 ad.), he gave it to the Mirza’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sulf.an 4 -jaha.ngir ; when Muhammad Sul fan 
MfrzS died, it went to Shah-rukh Mirza, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shah-rukh MirzS gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 ah. -1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 

From him his own son, ‘Abdu’Mafif Mirza took it, (853 ah,- 
1449 ad.), for the sake of this five days’ fleeting world martyr¬ 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s death:-— 

Aiilflgh Beg, an ocean of wisdom and science. 

The pillar of realm and religion, 

Sipped from the hand of 'Abbas, the mead of martyrdom, 

And the date of the death is ‘Abbas hasht (‘Abbas slew). 1 

Though ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza did not rule more than five or six 
months, the following couplet was current about him 

Ill does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months. 2 

This chronogram of the death of 'Abdu'l-latif Mirza is also 
well done:— 

'Abdul-lapi, in glory a Khusrau and Jamshid, Fol. 50A 

In his train a Fandun and Zardusht, 

Babd Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date. Baba Husain hasht (Baba 

Husain slew). 3 

After ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza’s death, (JumSda I, 22, 855 AHy- 
jiine 22nd. T450 ad.), (his cousin) ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza, the grand¬ 
son of Sliah-rukh Mirza through Ibrahim Min»a, seated him - 

1 By abjad the words ‘Abbas hasht yield 853. The date of the murder was 
Ramz&n 9, 853 ah. (Oct. 27th. 1449 ad.). 

2 This couplet is quoted in the Rauzatu*s*saf& (lith. ed. vi, f. 234 foot) and 
in the H.S. ii, 44. It is said, in the R.S. to be by Nizami and to refer to the 
killing 1 by Shlruya of his father, Khusrau Parwiz in 7 ah, {62 S ad,). The 
H.S. says that ’AbduT-laflf constantly repeated the couplet, after he had 
murdered, his father. [See also Daulat Shfih (Browne p. 356 and p. 366.) H.B. 

3 Bv abjad, Bdbd Husain hasht yields 854. The death was 011 ItabT I, 26, 

854 ah, (May 9th. 1450 ad.). See R.S, vi, 235 for an account of this death 
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self on the throne and ruled for 18 months to two years. 1 
From him SI. Abu-sa'ld Mirza took it (855 AH.-1451 ad.). He 
in his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza ; 
SI. Ahmad Mirza continued to rule it after his father’s death 
(873 AH.-1469 ad.). On his death (899 AH.-1494 ad.) SI. Mahmud 
Mlrz.il was seated on the throne and on his death {900 ah.- 

1495 ad.) Bal-sunghar Mirza. Bal-sunghar Mirza. was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (901 ah.- 

1496 ad.), and his younger brother, SI. ‘All Mirza was seated on 
the throne, but Bal-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, took it again directly. From Bal-sunghar Mirza I 
took it (903 AH.-1497 ad.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history. 

(c. Babur's rule in Samarkand.) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed the Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. 1 bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 

■ Tol. 51. to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SI. Ahmad Tambal; he had been in the household begs’ 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SI. ‘All Mirza and conse¬ 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine ? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation; We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight. T,he first to go was Bayan 
Q uIfs (son) Khan Qull; Ibrahim Begcluk was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SI. Ahmad Tav^bal. 

Auzun Ilasan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 
1 This overstates the time ; dates shew i yr. i mth. and a few days. 
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friend of Khwaja-i-qa?.!; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
desertions, sent the Khwaja to him (in Andijan) so that they, Fo) - S li> - 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Auzun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to-evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI. 

Ahmad Tambal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

(d. Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mirza.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army out, SI. Mahmud Khan 1 had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted Andijan. Moreover, Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad 
Tambal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andijan and Akhsi, wanted those two districts for 
Jahangir MIrza. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Khan, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some way of tolerating a command might have been found. At Fol. 52 . 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to AndijSn, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. 

When Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 

J ust such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against Andijan. 

Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barln 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was still in 
favour, I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. In 
1 i.e. The KhSa of the MughfUs, Babur’s uncle. 
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a wonderfully bold and dashing brave! 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, was 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, to 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
Foi. 52A. they might not turn their heads to the wind. 1 Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought an the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tulun Khwaja’s march lay through Axki-su-arasl, 81 ' 
known also as Rabafcik-aurchlni. Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took Jahangir Mlrzi 
and went to besiege Andijan. 

{e. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijan when my army rode out for Samarkand, I had 
left Auzun Ilasan and ‘Ali-dost Taghal (Ramzan go 2 AH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i-qa’/I had gone there later on, and there 
too were many of rny men from Samarkand. During the siege, 
the Khwaja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 18,000 of his. 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with me. While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to¬ 
me from my mothers 3 and from the Khwaja, saying in effect, 
4 They are besieging us in this way; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
Fol. 53. by the strength of Andijan ; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can be had again.’ One after another 
came letters to this purport. Just then I was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, became 
so very ill that for four days my speech was impeded and they 

1 Elph. MS. aurmdghmlar, might not turn ; Han and Kehr's MSS. (sar bd 
bM) hlrm&ghaU&r , might not give. Both metaphors seem drawn from the 
protective habit of man and beast of turning the back to a storm-wind. 

?t betwixt two waters, the Miyan-i-du-ab of India. Here, it is the most 
fertile triangle of land in Turkistan (R 6 clus, vi, 109), enclosed by the eastern 
mountains, the IN!arm and the QarS-sCi; Rabatik-aurchini, its alternative 
name, means Small Station sub-district. From the uses of aurchtn I infer 
that it describes a district in which there is no considerable head-quarters 
fort. 

3 i.e. his own, QutKiq~nig£r Kharilm and hers, A Is fin-da 11 la t Begim, with 
perhaps other widows oi" his father, probably Shah Sultan Begim. 



truth he deserved favour. 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, begs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Auxun Hasan’s, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed him. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Alsan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i'* 
manlanad-qa/i, with what heart would a man not move? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (Feb.- 
March), when I had ruled ioo days in the town. It was FoL 536, 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, ‘Ali-dost Tagh&I had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars ;—The servant of Afizun Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allowed to leave, had gone to Andijan and 
there said, ‘The padskah cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton. 5 Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary way, he took oath in “All-dost 
Taghafs presence. ‘Ali-dost Taghai was in the Khakan Gate. 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan, Of provisions and of fighting 
men, there was no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin; what was told him, he made a pretext to put him¬ 
self in the right 

When the enemy, after taking possession of Andijan, heard 
of my arrival in Khujand, they martyred Khwajad-maulana-F 
qa|J by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. Fol. 54. 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulana-i-qa/I but his 
own name was ‘Abdu’l-lah. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhanu*d-din ‘All Qtltck , on his mother’s to 
SL Ailik Mclzi, This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides ( muqtadd ) and pontiff (Shaikfm'l-tsldm) and Judge (qdzl) 
in the Farghana country. 1 He was a disciple of his Highness 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (A krart) and from him had his upbringing. I 
have no doubt he was a saint (wait)-, what better witnesses to 
his sanctity than the fact that within a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death ? He was a 
wonderful man; it was not in him to be afraid; in no other 
man was seen such courage as his. This quality is a further 
witness to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands; then heard we had lost Andijan. It was like the saying, 

4 In ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that ’ 
('Ghafil az tnjci rdnda, az dnjd man da). It was very hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
Kol. 54/i. off like this from my retainers and my country; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship. 


(/. Babur's action from Khujand as his base.) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in ray Gate, had so wrought on Muhammad 
Husain Mirxa Dughldt and others that he was dismissed 
towards Tashklnt. To Tashkint also Qasim Beg Quchtn had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on Andijan. The Kh5n consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale, 2 to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass. 2 There I went also, from Khujand, and saw my Khan 
dada. 4 We then crossed the pass and halted on the Akhsx side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
Alchsi. 


1 Cf. L t 6 for almost verbatim statements, 

2 Blacksmith's Dale, Ahangav&n appears corrupted in modern maps to 
Angren. See ILS. ii, 293 for Khwand-amir’s wording of this episode. 

3 Cf. f. lb and Kostenko i, 101. 

4 i.e. Khan Uncle (Mother's brother). 



Just at that time, the people in Pap 1 2 3 * * * * sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
KhSn’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The KhSn had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
•commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time! he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-makaram and his own Foi. 55, 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), Tambal’s elder brother. 

To save themselves those others (i.e. Hasan andTambal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes either to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this, The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser begs and bare 
braves, left us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were ‘All-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-mazid Quchln, Muhammad Baqir 
Beg, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ldghari. 

Of men choosing exile and hardship with ine, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between 200 and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim Qiichln Beg, Wais Ldghari Beg, Ibrahim Sard 
Mmgltgh Beg, Shlrlm Taghal, Sayyidi Qara Beg; and of my 
household, Mir Shah Quch'in, Sayyid Qasim Jalmr, Lord of the 
Gate, Qasim-'ajab, ‘All-dost Taghai's (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad-‘ali Mubashir , 9 Khudai-birdi Tughchi Mughul, Yarik 
Taghal, Baba ‘All’s (son) Baba Qull, Fir Wais, Shaikh Wais, Fo). ,ss< 5 . 
Yar-‘ali Baldly Qasim Mir Akhwiir (Chief Equerry) and Haidar 
Rikdbdar (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I could not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 

1 n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

2 perhaps, messenger of good tidings* 

3 This man's family connections are interesting. He was "Ali-shukr Beg 

Baharlii's grandson, nephew therefore of Pashft Bcgirn ; through , his son, 

Saif -'ali Beg, he was the grandfather of Bairam Khan-i-khanan and thus the 

g.g.f. of 'Abdu’r-rahlrn Mfrza, the translator of the Second IVdqiW-ihdbur'i, 

See Firishta lit'h. ed. p. 250. 




mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 


that Ramzan (April-May) we spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan's help ; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SI. Mulrammad (Sultanim) Khanika and (his son's 
guardian) Ahmad Beg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as Aura-tipaL There I saw him and from there went on 
b}' way of Yar-yilaq, past the Burka-yil3Lq Fort, the head¬ 
quarters oi the sub-governor ( darogha) of the district. SI. 
Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad Beg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-yllaq first but on their hearing that 
Shaibanl Khan was raiding Shiran and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it I Back I too had to go. Again 
I went to Khujand! 

As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of conquest, 
I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had made no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 
toL 56, Andijan, went to ask The KhSn's help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Shah Beglm 1 and 
other relations; they also were seen under the same pretext. 
After a few days, The Khan appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
Husain {Dughldt) arid Ayub Begchlk and Jan-hasan Bavin with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help we started, rode 
light, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badarn on 
the left and so to Nasukh, 9 or 10 yighach of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 yighach (t.2-t8 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma'il Shaikh!, has a yellow 
rind, feels like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple’s and 
flesh four fingers tfiick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon; no 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ‘Our fighting men are few; to what would 
holding this one fort lead on ?’ In truth they were right; of 
what use was it to make that fort fast and stay there ? Back 
once more to Khujand! 

1 Babur’s (step- ) grand mot her, co-widow with Alsfin-daulat of Yunas Khan 
and mother of A!;mad and Mahmud Chaghatai . 
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{/> Affairs of Khusrau Shalt and the Timurid Mirzas). 1 


This year Khusrau Shah, taking Bai-stmghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qundaz) to Chaghanian and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to Hi$ar for SI 
Mas'ud Mir z5, t * Come, betake yourself to Samarkand; if Foi, .56$. 
Samarkand is taken, one Mirza may seat himself there, the 
other in Hisard Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house¬ 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law, Shaikh ‘Abdu'l-lah B arias who from 
Bai-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district: though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh’s allowance 1,000 
tumans of fulus 1 and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
which were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah had; he and his sons 
took also in whole and in part, the control of the Mirza’s gate. 

Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to Bar* 
sunghar Mirza, 

By those words of false alloy, having put SI. MasTid Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bal-sunghar Mirza moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded llisar and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SL Mas'ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Sarai, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutlan 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds , parted from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and betook himself to SI. 

IjLusain Mirza. Khusrau Shah, having taken Hisar, set Bal~ Foi. 57, 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother, Wall and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza (Bdi-qard)* He sent Nazar Bahadur , his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 400 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking B&i-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

1 Here the narrative picks up the thread of Khusrau Shah's affairs, dropped 
on f. 44. 

2 mtng tumdn Julus, i.c. a thousand sets-of-ten-thousand small copper coins. 

Mi*. Erskine; (Meats, p. 61) here has a note on coins. As here the tumun does 
hot seem to be a coin but a number, l do not reproduce it, valuable as it is 
pdf se , 
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Wall he sent off with a large force to besiege Shabarghan and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, for his part, not being 
able to lay close siege, sent his men off to plunder the clans 
and hordes of the Zardak Chfil, and they took him back 
over 100,000 sheep and some 3000 camels. He then came, 
plundering the San-chxrlk country on his way, and raiding and 
making captive the clans fortified in the hills, to join Khusrau 
Shah before Balkh. 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
Bahadur already mentioned, to destroy the water-channels 1 of 
Fol. 574. Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingri-blrdl Samdnchi ,, 2 3 SI. Husain 
Mirza’s favourite beg, with 70 or 80 men, struck him down, cut 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A very- 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 

(g. Affairs of SI. Husain Mirzd and BadVu’z-zaman Mirzd.) 

This same year, SI. Husain MlrzS led his army out to Bast 
and there encamped, 8 for the purpose of putting down Zu’n- 
niin Arghiin and his son, Shah Shuja', because they had become 
Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza’s retainers, had given him a daughter of 
Zu’n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed with hunger when |he sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mlrza got back 
to Khurasan. 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husain Mlrza had twice led a 
splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with¬ 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or Qandahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he sent a large army under Muhammad Wall Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad Husain Mlrza who, supreme in 
Astarabad, had taken up a position hostile to himself. While 
SI. Husain Mlrza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 

1 ariqldr : this the annotator of the Elph. MS. has changed to ashllq 
provisions, com. 

2 Saman-chi may mean Keeper of the Goods. Tmgrl-birdT, Theodore, is the 
purely Turk! form of the Khudaf-btrdl, already met with several times in the : 
B.N. 

3 Bast (Bost) is on the left bank of the Halmand* 
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Harat), he was surprised by Badi'u’z-zaman .Mirza arid Shah 
Shuja* Beg (Arghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been Fol. 5«- 
joined that very day by Si. Mas'fid Mirza, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of IJiaar , 1 and also rejoined by a force 
of his own returning from Astarabad. There was no question 
of lighting. Badl'u’z-zaman Mirza and Shah Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI. Husain Mirza looked kindly on SI. Mas'ud Mirza, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. Nonc-the-less SI. Mas'ud Mirza, at the instiga¬ 
tion of BaqI Ckaghantani, who had come earlier, into SI. Husain 
Mlrza’s service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SI. flusain Mirza to that 
of Khusrau Shah! 

Khusrau Shah had already invited and brought from If isat, 
Bal-sunghar Mirza; to him had gone Aulugh Beg Mlrza’s son. 2 
Mlran-shah Mirza who, having gone amongst the Hazara in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these thiee (limurid) 

Mxrzas and to read Khusrau Shah’s name in the khulba- but he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- Fof. $6. 
fill manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days’ 
fleeting world,—it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever,—seized that SI. Mas’ud Mirza whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, and blinded him with the lancet. 

Some of the Mlrza’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half )-brother SI. * All Mirza in Samarkand but as that 
party also {i.c. ‘All’s) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and went to SI. Husain 
Mirza. 


i C/. f. 566. , 

i known as Kabuli. He was a son of Abfl-sa‘id and thus an uncle of Babur. 
He ruled Kabul and Ghazni from a date previous to his father’s death in 
873 ah. (perhaps from the time ’Umar Shaikh was not sent there, in 870 ah. 
See (. 66) to his death in 907 ah. Babur was his virtual successor in Kabul, 
in 910 ah. 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a deed so horrible i Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusrau Shah, curse him ; and 
may he who hearing, curses not, know cursing equally deserved! 

This horrid deed done, Khusrau Shah made Bal-sunghar 
Muza ruler in Hisar and dismissed him ; Miran-shah Mirza he 
despatched for Barman with Sayyid Qasim to help him. 


904 AH.—AUG. 19th. 1498 to AUG. 8 th. 1499 AD . 1 

(a. Babur borrows Pashaghar and leaves Khujand.) 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for Andijan, once 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because out¬ 
work was not opened out. 2 Khujand is a poor place; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there; with Fol. 
what outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Muhammad Husain Kurkan Dughlal in Aura-tipa 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pashaghar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
Pashaghar. 

{Author's note on Pashaghar.) Pashaghar is one of the villages of 
Y&r-yliaq ; it had belonged to his Highness the Khwaja, 3 but during 
recent interregna, 1 it had become dependent on Muhammad Husain 
Mirza. 

1 had fever when we reached Zamln, but spite of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till we came 
over against Rabat-t-khwaja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the Shavdar tumdn, where we hoped to take the 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 

t Elph. MS. f. 42 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 4 7b and 217 f. 38 : Mems. p. 63. 
Babur here resumes his own story, interrupted on f. 56. 

2 aish achtlmUdl, a phrase recurring on f. <,qb foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Providence, what the English “ The way was not opened/' does. 

Cf , f. 60b for another example of trust, there clinching discussion whether to 
go or not to go to Marghinan. 

3 i.e. Akrdri . He had been dead some 10 years. The despoilment of his 
family is mentioned on f. 236. 

4 fatratldr, here those due to the deaths of Ahmad and Matjmiid with their 
sequel of unstable government in Samarkand, 
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fort- We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to Pashaghar. The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or 15 ytghdch 
(70 to 80 miles). 

After a few days in Pashaghar, we appointed Ibrahim Sdru, 
FoJ. 59^ Wais Laghari, Sherirn Taghal and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the Yar-yilaq forts and 
get them into our hands. Yar-yilaq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg’s, 1 he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by SI. 'Ali Mirza. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf, now 2 Governor of Sialkot, and Ahmad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
peacefully, fought and took others, gained some by mse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Mughuls and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. ‘All Mirza became suspicious of 
Sayyid Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khurasan. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war; with the on¬ 
coming heats, 3 they sent Khwaja Yahya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shiraz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers 
(sipdhl); powerful foes were on my every side ; Fortune had 
Fol. 60. not favoured me when I turned to Andijan; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms \yere made and I went back from Pashaghar. 

Khujand is a poor place; one beg would have a hard time in 
it; there we and our families and following had been foi half a 

1 Aughlciqohi, the player of the kid-game, the gray-wolfer. Yar-yllSq will 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into 'All's hands in Rajab 903, ah. 
(March 1498). Contingent terms between him and Babur will have been 
made ; Yusuf may have recognized some show of right under them, .or 
allowing Babur to occupy Yar-yilaq. 

a i.e after 933 ah. Cf. f. 46* and note concerning the BrkramMitya era. 

See index s.n. Ahmad-i-yusuf and 1).S. ii, 293. . _ 

3 Thus plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring ah ; rsatmi 
uses the honorific plural most rarely and specially, e.g. for saintly persons, 
for The Khan and for elder women-kinsfolk. 
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year 1 and during the time the Musa!mans of the place had 
not been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
best of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
and what, for his own part, could a man do there ? ‘To what 
home to go ? For what gain to stay ?’ 2 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 
went to the summer-pastures in the south of Aura-tlpa. There 
we spent some days in amazement at our position, not knowing 
where to go or where to stay, our heads in a whirl. On one of 
those days, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram came to see me, he like 
me, a wanderer, driven from his home. 3 He questioned us 
about our goings and stayings, about what had or had not been 
done and about our whole position. He was touched with 
compassion for pur state and recited the fatiha for me before he 
left. I also was much touched ; I pitied him. 

{b. Babtir recovers Marghlnan.) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
appeared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
Yul-chuq, presumably ‘Ali-dost Taghai’s own servant, and had 
been sent with this written message, ‘Although many great 
misdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the Fol. OoS. 
favour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge my 
offences and remove my reproach, by giving you Marghlnan 
and by my future submission and single-minded service.’ 

Such news! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind! 

Off we hurried, that very hour,—it was sun-set,—without 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for Marghlnan. From where we were to Mar- 
.ghxnan may have been 24 or 25 ylghdch of road. 4 Through 
that night it was rushed without delaying anywhere, and on 

1 kir y&rim yU. Elites shew this to mean six months. It appears a 
parallel expression to Pers. hasht-yak> one-eighth. 

2 H .S. ii, 293, in place of these two quotations, has a mista*,-~~Na ray safar 
kardan u na ruy iqamat, (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay). 

3 m*. in Samarkand. 

4 Point to point, some x 45 m. but much further by the road. Tang-&b seems 
likely to be one of the head-waters of Khwaja Bikarg&n-water. Thence the 
route would be by unfrequented hill-tracks, each man leading his second horse. 
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next day till at the Mid-day Prayer, halt was made at Tang-ab 
(Narrow-water), one of the villages of Khujand. There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drum 1 and on through that night 
till shoot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were one yighuch 
from Marghinan. Here Wats Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety what sort of an evil-doer ‘Ali-dost was. 
* No-one,’ they said, ‘ has come and gone, time and again, 
between him and us; no terms and compact have been made; 
trusting to what are we going ?’ In truth their fears were 
just! After waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
Foi. 61. reasonable as anxiety was, it ought to have been earlier; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt; in what horse or in what man was any strength 
left ?—from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 
if made, where were we to go .?—that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God’s will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trust set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer 2 we reached Fort Marghinan. ‘All- 
dost Taghal kept himself behind ( arqa) the closed gate and 
asked for terms; these granted, he opened it. He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates. 3 After seeing him, we 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
great and small, were 240 men. 

As Auzun Hasan and Tarabal had been tyrannical and 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for me. 
We therefore, after two or three days spent in Marghlnln, 
joined to Qasim Beg over a hundred men of the Pasbagharis, 
the new retainers of Marghinan and of ‘All-dost's following, 
and sent them to bring over to me, by force or fair words, such 

i Hin ydrlml naqdra waqtidti. Tun ydrimi seems? to mean half-dark, 
twilight. Here it cannot mean raid-night since this would imply a halt of 
twelve hours and Babur says no halt was made. The dram next following 
mid-day is the one beaten at sunset. 

a The voluntary prayer, offered when the sun haa well risen, fits the 
context. 

3 I understand that the obeisance was made in the Gate-house, between 
the inner and outer doors. 
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hill-people of the south of Andijan as the Ashparl, Turuqshar, Fol. 6 i/k 
Chikrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Saru and Wais 
Ldghuvi and Sayyid! Qara were also sent out, to cross the 
Kliujand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Aiizun Hasan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the Andij&n and Akhsi armies. Then, 
bringing Jahangir Mlrza with them, they came to Sapan, a 
village 2m. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrival* and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 

They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after the departure of the Commanders, 

Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Saru and Wais Ldghari , few men were 
left with me, those there were formed up, sallied out and pre¬ 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban-twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come; they could 
do nothing; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. Fol. 62, 
When Qasim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijan, 
all the Ashpari, TuruqshSr, Chikrak, and the peasants and 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com¬ 
manders, Ibrahim Saru and Wais Ldghari , crossed the river to 
the Akhsi side, Pap and several other forts came in. 

Auzun IJasan and Tambal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had inflicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One of the chief men of Akhsi, Hasan-dikcha 
by name, 1 gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned 2 Auzun Hasan’s 
and TambaFs men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, Ibrahim Sam , 

Wais Ldghari and Sayyidi Qara and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khan had appointed to help us, Haidar 
Kukulddsh's (son) Banda-'ali and Haji Ghazi Manghit? the latter 

1 This seeming sobriquet may be due to eloquence or to good looks. 

qara tlyaq. Cf . £, 63 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 
s He was head-man of his clan and again with Shaibani in 909 ah. (Sh. N. 

Vambery, p. 272). Erskine (p. 67) notes that the Manghits are the modem 
Nogais. 
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just then a fugitive from ShaibanI Khan, and also the Barm 
tuman with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 


Fol. 6 2i>. These news were altogether upsetting to Auzun Hasan ; 
he at once started off his most favoured retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhsi. His 
force reached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tashkint) Mughuls had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andijan side). Auzun Hasan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream j 1 2 3 they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.® Here-upon, our men and the 
(Tashkint) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all. Q5.rlugha.ch (var. Q5rbughach) Bakhshi (Pay-master) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it ? 
The affair was past that! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all {arlq) and killed all (but a few). 8 Of Auzun 
Hasan’s confidants escaped Qarlughach Bakhshi, and Khalil 
Diwan and QazI Ghuldnt, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave ( ghuldm ); and of his trusted braves, Sayyid ‘All, 
now in trust in my own service, 4 and Haidar-i-qull and Qilka 
Kdshghari escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
f°i. 63. sarae p 0or five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun Hasan and Tambal, hot 
being able to remain near Margh'inan, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andijan. There they had left Nasir Beg, the 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. Fie, if not Auzun Hasan’s 
second, what question is there he was his third ? 5 He was an 

1 i.e. in order to allow for the here very swift current. The H.S. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the useful information that A&aun 
Hasan's men knew nothing of the coming of the T&shkint Mughuls. 

2 Cf.i. 4 b and App. A. as to the position of Akhsi. 

3 barhii qlrdllar. After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected ; 
Babur's wording is somewhat confused here. 

* i.e. in Hindustan. 

5 Tambal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man, brave too ; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them; Auzun Hasan drew off to his wife in 
AkhsI, Tambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza’s household and braves fled with him from Auzun Hasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush. 

(c, Babur recovers Andijan.) 

Directly we heard that Andijan had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghlnan and by mid-day 
was in Andijan. 1 There I saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say, Dost Beg and Mirim Beg, questioned them and 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way, by God’s grace, my father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu'l-qa‘da of Fol. 63A, 
the date 904 (June 1498). 2 

SI. Ahmad Tambal, after being joined by Jahangir Mirzif, 
drew away for Aush. On his entering the town, the red rabble 
(qiz'il ayaq) there, as in Akhsi, black-bludgeoned (qard liydq qiltb) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fort 
for me and sent me a man. Jahangir and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. 

Of Auzun Hasan news came that after failing to get into 
Andijan, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadel. He had been head and chief in the re¬ 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days’ delay in Andijan, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in Akhsi 3 a few days in order to settle its affairs 

* 47 m, 4 J fur. 

2 Babur had been about two lunar years absent from Andijan but his 
loss of rule was of under 16 months. 

3 A scribe’s note entered here on the margin of the Hai. MS. is to the 
effect that certain words are not in the noble archetype {nashka sharif ) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Codex is 
a direct copy of Babur’s own MS. See Index s.n, llai. MS. and JRAS *906, 
p. 87. 
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Tashkint), then went back to Andijan, taking with us Auzun 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In Akhsx was left, 
for a time, Qasim-i-‘ajab (Wonderful Qasim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg’s rank. 

[d, Renewed rebellion of the Mughuls.) 

As terms had been made, Auzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
Fol. 64. or goods, was allowed to go by the Qara-tigin road for Hisar. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne¬ 
less times had captured and plundered various Musalman 
dependants of my own and of the Khwaja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this;—‘This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalman dependants; 1 what loyalty have they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us ? If 
we had them seized and stripped bare, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that ? If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, whatever goods of theirs are known to be here.’ 

In truth this seemed reasonable; our men were ordered to 
take what they knew to be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
* the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty. 
101.64 b. With a worry like Jahangir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear¬ 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours, 2 what troubles ! what rebellions 

1 Musalman here seems to indicate mental contrast with Pagan practices 
or neglect of Musalman observances amongst Hugh fils. 

2 ix . of his advisors and himself. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our second exile from Andijan. Now, through it, the 
Mughuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
Rabatik-aurchini, that is, Alki-su-arasi, for Auzkint and sent a 
man to Tambal. 

In my mother's service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SI. and Mahd! SI. and Muhammad Dughlat llisdri . 1 Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected from the Mughu .1 
horde. Up to now 2 they have rebelled five times against me. 
It must not be understood that they rebelled through not 
getting on with me; they have done the same thing with their 
own Khans, again and again. SI. Quli Chundq 3 brought me 
the news. His late father, Khudal-birdi Buqaq 4 I had favoured 
amongst the Mughuls; he was himself with the (rebel) Mughuls 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own family 
to bring me the news. Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told, 5 did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughtil nature. When 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, represented to 
me, « This is a trifling matter; what need for the padshah to 
ride out ? Let Qasim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.’ So it was settled; they took it lightly; to do so must 
have been an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force out 
that same day; Tambal meantime must have joined the 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish river 6 early next morn¬ 
ing by the Yasl-kxjlt (Broad-crossing) and at once came face to 

1 c/. f. 34. 

2 circa 933 ah. All the revolts chronicled by Babur as made against himself 
were under Mugliul leadership. Long Hasan, Tambal and ‘AlRlost were all 
Mughuls. The worst was that of 914 ah. (1518 ad.) in which Quli Chundq 
disgraced himself (T.R. p. 357). 

3 Chundq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

4 Buqaq , amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush . 

5 This remark has interest because it shews that (as Babur planned to write 
more than is now with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 ah.) is accidental. His own last illness .is the probable cause of this gap. 
C/* JRAS 1905, p. 744. Two other passages referring to unchronicled matters 
are one about the Baghd-safa (f. 224, and one about SL 'Ali Taghai (f. 242). 

6 I surmise Ailaish to be a local name of the Qara-darya affluent of the Sir. 
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face with the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
( chdpquldshurldr )! Qasim Beg himself came face to face with 
Muhammad Argliun and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head. 1 Most of our braves exchanged 
Fol. 65b. good blows but in the end were beaten. Qasim Beg, ‘Alx-dost 
Taghal, Ibrahim Sdvu, Wais Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara and three 
or four more of our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
‘Ali-darwesh Beg and Mirim Ldgharl and (Sherim ?) Taghai 
Beg’s (son) Tuqa 2 and ‘All-dost’s son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quchm and Mirim Diwan. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another; on our side, 
Samad, Ibrahim Sdrii’s younger brother, and on their side, 
Shah-suwar, one of the Hisarl Mughuls. Shah-suwar struck 
so that his sword drove through Sam ad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cut off Shah-suwar’s head a piece of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand. Shah-suwar must have worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; there was no- 
one to trepan Samad’s and in a few days, he departed simply 
through the wound- 8 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from guerilla fighting and just when we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qambar-'all 
Mughul (the Skinner) had gone to his district when Andijan 
Foi. 66. was occupied and therefore was not with us. 

(e. Tambal attempts to take Andijan.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing Jahangir Mirza 
with him, came to the east of Andijan and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (‘Alsh). 4 

‘ alkt auch naubal chapqulab bash chiqarghaK quints. I cannot feel so sure 
as Mr. E. and M. de C. were that the man’s head held fast, especially as for 
it to fall would make the better story. 

2 TuqS appears to have been the son of a Taghal, perhaps of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood-relationship. 

2 For the verb utoimdq. to trepan, sce i. 67 note 5. 

4 The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hill suiting Babur’s location of this Hill ol 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhteran 1 to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went 
out arrayed to fight, beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Ldgharl and Tuqa Beg. For nearly a 
month he lay round-about without effecting anything ; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibrahim Sdrii and his man in it now made it fast. 

l A place near Kabul bears the same name ; in both the name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced daughters. 
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(a. Babur's campaign against Ahmad. Tarribal Mughul.) 

Commissaries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district-armies, others to urge 
return on Qambar-‘all and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told off to get together 
mantelets ( tiira ), shovels, axes and the what-not of war-material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been, scattered to this and that side on their own affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharratn i8th. 
(August 25th.), putting my trust in God, to Hafiz Beg’s Four- 
f'ol. 664 . gardens and there stayed a few days in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aush 
against our foe. 

On approaching Aush, news was had that Tambal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, it was understood. That 
night we dismounted in Lat-k!nt. Next day as we were passing 
through Aush, news came that Tambal was understood to have 
gone to Andijan. We, for our part, marched on as for Auxkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts. 2 Our opponents 
went to Andijan and at night got into the ditch but being dis¬ 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

1 Elph. MS. f. 476 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 53 and 217 f. 43 ; Mem 3 . p. 70. 

2 From Andijan to Aush is a little over 33 miles. Tambal's road was east 
of Babur’s and placed him between Andijan and Auzkint where was the force 
protecting his family. 
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retired also after over-running round about Auzlunt without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 


Tambal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 200 
or 300 men, in Madu, 1 one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre (drSj for its strength. We turned back (on the Fob 67. 
Auzklnt road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 

On this side is the water-thief, 2 made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried from the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. 

The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars. 3 From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into Madu. They dropped such a large 
one on ‘Abdu’l-qasim Kohbur , Kitta (Little) Beg's elder brother/ 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came rolling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
( khdk-rez ). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode off. Again, a stone flung from the 
double water-way, hit Yar-‘all Baldl so hard on the head that 
in the end it had to be trepanned. 6 Many of our men perished 
by their stones. The assault began at dawn; the water-thief For 67A 
had been taken before breakfast-time; 6 fighting went on till 
evening; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out. We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil's command and sent them to 
Andijan for safe-keeping; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the Madu affair fell out very well. 1 

s mod. Mazy, on the main Aush-Kashghar road. 

3 db-duzd ; de C. i, 144, prise d'eau. 

3 This simile seems the fruit of experience in Hindustan. See f. 333, 
concerning Chanderi. 

4 These two MughGls rebelled in 914 ah. with SI. Quit Chundq (T.R. s.n.). 

6 atoidi. The head of Captain Dow, fractured at Chunar by a stone flung 
at it, was trepanned { SaiydY-i-muta 1 ahhirin , p. 577 and Irvine l.c. p. 283). 

Y&r *'all was alive in 910 ah. He seems to be the father of the great Bairam 
Khan-i-khanan of Akbar’s reign. 

6 chasht-gdh ; midway between sunrise and noon. 

7 tauri ; because providing prisoners for exchange. 
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From there we went to Unju-tupa, one of the villages of 
Atish, and there dismounted. When Tambal retired from 
Andijan and went into the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-khan, Between him and 
me may have been oneytghdch (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner) on account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was lain in Unju-tupa a month or forty days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night; a ditch was dug; where no ditch was, branches were set 
close together; 1 we also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
Foi 68. along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day when Sayyidi Beg Taghai had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

(b. Bai-sunghar Mirza murdered by Khusrau Shah,) 

Khusrau Shah, having planned to lead an army against Balkh, 
in this same year invited Bai-sunghar Mirza to go with him, 
brought him 2 to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh. 
But when they reached the Aubaj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Shah, in his aspiration to sovereignty,—and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain ? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness,—laid hands on Bai-sunghar 
Mirza with his begs, and bowstrung the Mirza. It was upon 
the 10th. of the month of Muharram (August 17th.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natured and so adorned by birth and lineage. He killed also a 
few of the Mlrza's begs and household. 

( c . Bai-sunghar Muza's birth and descent.) 

He was born in 882 (1477 ad.), in the Hisar district. He 
was SI. Mahmud Mirza’s second son, younger than SL Mas‘ud 


1 shakh tutulur tdi, perhaps a palisade, 

2 i.e. from HisSr where he had placed him in 903 ah. 
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[rind older than SI. 'All M. and SI. Husain M. and SI. Wais 
M. known as Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasha Begun. Foi. 68/L 

(d* His appearance and characteristics .) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face 1 and Turkman features, was 
of middle height and altogether an elegant young man (act. 22). 

{e. His qualities and maimers.) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom¬ 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmud, 2 pre- 
Mimably was a Shfa; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, he 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
through the Prayers. 3 He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 

He wrote the naskh-ta'liq character very well; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made ‘Adilf his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a diwdn . Here 
is the opening couplet ( matla*) of one of them 4 ;— 

Like a wavering shadow I fall here and there ; 

If not propped by a wall, I drop flat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 

if. His battles.) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
first seated on the throne (900 AH.-1495 ad.), was with SI. 

Mahmud Khan 6 who, incited and stirred up by SI. funaid 
Barlas and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, Foi. 69. 
■crossed the Aq-kutal and went to Rabat-i-soghd and Kan-bal. 
Bai-sunghar Murza went out from Samarkand, fought him near 

1 qitba yuzliiq (f. 66 and note 4). The Turkman features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

2 He is " Saifi Maulana ‘Aruzi ” of Rieu's Pers. Cat. p.525. Cf. H.S. ii, 341. 

His book, * Aruz-i-saifi has been translated by Blochmann and by Ranking-. 

3 namaz aiitdr idi. I understand some irony from this (de Meynard’s Diet. 

~s.w. aulmaq). 

4 The matla 4 of poems serve as an index of first lines. 

5 Cf. t. 30. 
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Kan-bal, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this 
fight died Haidar Kukuldash, the Khan’s looser and binder 
(hall u'aqdi), His second battle was fought near Bukhara with 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza (901 AH.-1496 ad.) ; in this he was beaten. 1 


(g. His countries.) 


His father, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled ^and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand, b or a time, Bukhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion (901 AH.-1496 ad.). 
When he left Samarkand to go to Khusrau Shah and I got 
possession of it (903 AH.-1497 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisar and 


gave it to him. 

(h. Other details concerning him.) 


He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle, 
SI. Khalil Mirza, when he went to Khusrau Shah; he had no 
other wife or concubine. 

He never ruled with authority so independent that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his confidant; his begs 
Foi. 60A were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Ahmad). 

(j. Resumed account of Babur's campaign against Tamhal.) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirza’s death, SI. Ahmad Qarawalf the 
father of Quch (Quj) Beg, sent us word (of his intention) and 
came to us from Hisar through the Qara-tlgm country, together 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qambar-‘all 3 risen from his 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, we took the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khan but marched from his, 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Tainbal, having Jahangir with him, turned our 
left and went to a yillage called Khuban (var. Khunan), some 
3 yighach from us (15 m. ?) and between us and Andijan. 

Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front. 

Our right was ‘Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
Sdru, Wais Ldghari , SayyidI Qara, Muhammad-‘all Mubashir, 
and Khwaja-i~kalan’s elder brother, Kichlk Beg, with several of Fol. 70. 
the household. In the left were inscribed 1 also SI. Ahmad 
Qardwal and Quch Beg with their brethren. With me in the 
centre was Qasim Beg Quchm; in the van were Qambar-‘ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the household. WKen we reached 
Saqd, a village two miles east of Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to fight. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets! were quite in the rear! 

By God’s grace, there was no need of them; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik Beg 
chopped away very well; next to him ranked Muhammad ‘All 
Mubashir. Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy took to flight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brought in many of their braves; 
we ordered the heads of all to be struck off. Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our begs, Qasim Beg and, especially, 
‘Ali-dost did not think it advisable to send far in pursuit; for Fol. 70s. 
this reason, many of their men did not fall into our hands. We 
dismounted right in KhubSn village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
made it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father’s mother, my grand¬ 
mother. Shah Sultan Begun 2 arrived from Andijan, thinking to 
beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been taken. 

1 pltildi ; W.-i-B. navishta shud, words indicating the use by Babur of a 
written record. 

2 Cf . f* 66 and note and I. 17 and note. 
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{]* Babur goes into winter-quarters in Between-the-two-rivers.) 


As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits 1 remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tambal in) Auzklnt but return was made to Andijan. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for us 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where we could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de¬ 
l'd. 71. sirable ends we marched out of Andijan, meaning to winter 
near Armiyan and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchinl, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood; in the 
jungle near the Allalsh river is much bughu-maral 2 and pig; the 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick with hare and 
pheasant; and on the near rising-ground, are many foxes 3 of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days ; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt. 
biighu-Mardl, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited 4 there ; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While we were there, Khudai-blrdi Tiighchi, then newly- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal*s raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Afish 
and Andijan and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

1 tuluh ; i.e. other food than grain. Fruit, fresh or preserved, being a 
principal constituent of food in Central Asia, tuluh will include several, but 
chiefly melons. “ Les melons constituent presque seals vers le fin d*6t6, la 
nourriture des classes pauvres (Th. Radloff. l.c. p. 343). 

2 C/. /. 6 b and note. 

3 tulkl var. tulkil, the yellow fox. Following this word the Ilai. MS. has 
u day kamin dur instead of u rangin dur. 

4 hi hadd ; with which 1.0. 215 agrees but I.O. 217 adds farbih, fat, which 
is right in fact (f. 2b) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 

* . i 
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herds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
had been passed in those quarters, the more profetlv thing is Fol. jii. 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight. 

(k. Qa'mbar-all again asks leave.) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-‘all asked leave to go to his district. 

The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the position, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he was! It had to be! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-badam were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan. 

■{1. SI. Mahmud Khan sends Mughuls to help Tambal.) 

Eoth while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, I anibal’s people came and went unceasingly between 
him and File Khan in Tashkint. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, Ahmad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son, SI. 
Mufiammad SI. and high in favour; his elder brother of the 
full-blood, Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khan’s Lord of the Gate. 

After all the comings and goings, these two brought The Khan 
to the point of reinforcing Tambal. Beg Tilba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the Fol. 72. 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tambal,-—Beg 
Tilba i who from his birth up had been in Mughu'listan, had 
grown up amongst Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last had 
served The Khans! 

Just then a wonderful (‘ajab) thing happened; 1 Qasim-i-‘ajab 
(wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in Akhsi, 




1 Here a pun on 'ajab may be read. 
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went out one day after a few marauders, crossed the Khujand- 
water by Bachraca, met in with a few of Tambal s men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal heard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Khan’s help by the arrival of bis brother, Beg 
Txlba, who had talked with The Khan, he rode from Auzkint 
into Between- the-two-rivers. Meantime safe news had come 
to us from Kasan that The Khan had appointed his son, SI. 
Muh. Khanika, commonly known as Sultanlm, 1 and Ahmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 men, to help 1 aipbal, that they had crossed 
by the Archa-kint road 2 and were laying siege to Kasan. Here¬ 
upon we, without delay, without a glance at our absent men, 
just with those there were, in the hard cold of winter, put our 
Pol. 7 2i. trust in God and rode off by the Band-i-salar road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no-where; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in Akhsl. 3 So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akhsi but leaving there 
Yarak Taghal, temporarily also, in Qasim-i-‘ajab s place, passed 
on for Kasan. Two miles from Kasan news came that on 
hearing of our approach, Ahmad Beg and Sultanlm had hurried 
off in disorder. 

(m. Babur and Tambal again opposed.) 

Tambal must have had news of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother. 4 Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day, 3 his blackness 6 became visible 
. towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, ‘ It is God has brought them in this fashion! 
here they have come with their horses necks at fuh stretch; 

1 Cf. f. I?,note to Taghai. . 

2 Apparently not the usual Kindir-lik pass but one n.w of Kasan. 

3 A tide of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to Kasan. 

4 Cf. f. 72 and f. 72b. Tilba would seem to have left Tambal. 

* Tambalning qarasi. 

« i.c. the Other (Mid-afternoon) Prayer. ■ 

7 atining buintnl qdtib. Qdtmdq has also the here-appropnate meaning ol 

to stiffen . 
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if we join hands 1 and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
man of them will get off.’ But Wais Laghari and some others 
said, * It is late in the day ; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet Foi. 73. 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then; so too the enemy, come so oppor¬ 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 

The (Turk!) proverb is, ‘Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.’ 

(Persian) couplet. Work must be snatched at betimes, 

Vain is the slacker's mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archian. When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe; after him we went and, not think¬ 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar‘i ) in Ghazna-namangan. 2 We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort Archian. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 

I hey made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 

As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 

{n. Qambar-'alt, the Skinner , again gives trouble .) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-*ali, Foi. 736. 
in ill-temper, was for going to his district; once he even had 
got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 
after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

1 aillh qushmdq, i,e. Babur's men with the KSsan garrison. But the two 
W.-i-B. write merely dast burd and dast kardan . 

2 The meaning of Ghazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point Babur has not used qaryat for village, 
Ghazna-nafnangan carmot be modem Namangan. It was 2 m. from Archian 
where Tambal was, and Babur went to Bishkharan to be between Tambal and 
Machami, coming from the south, Archian and Ghazna-namangan seem 
both to have been n. or n.w. of BishkcLran (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at Archian, in 909 ah. the two Chaghatai Khans 
and Babur were defeated by Shaibanl. 
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(o* Further action against Tambal and an accommodation made.) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macham had sent a man to 
Tambal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of Andijan, Macham and Awfghur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of Andijan 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tarnbal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. With him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. ‘Don’t let him join Tambal/ 
we said and rode in between them. We got to Bishkharan with 
one night’s halt. Tambal’s men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, ‘AH-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
74 - Bishkharan and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Qiich 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two 
miles from Bishkharan; Tambal, having Jahangir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
‘All-dost and Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we all 1 were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two manikins however 
were our two great begs; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable f 
It had to be ! Peace was made in this fashion;—the districts 
on the AkhsI side of the Khujand-water were to depend on 
Jahangir, those on the Andijan side, on me; Auskint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it; when the districts were settled and I and Jahangir had 

1 bizlar. The double plural is rare with B&bur; he writes biz, we, when 
action is taken in common ; he rarely uses min , I, with autocratic force ; his 
phrasing is largely impersonal, e.g. with rare exceptions, he writes the 
impersonal passive verb. 
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made our agreement, we (biz) should march together against 
Samarkand; and when I was in possession of Samarkand, 

Andijan was to be given to Jahangir. So the affair was settled. Fol. 74A 
Next day,—it was one of the last of Rajab, (end of Feb. 1500) 
Jahangir' Mlrza and Tambal came and did me obeisance; the 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jahangir and I betook myself to Andijan. 

On our arrival, Khalll-of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released; robes of honour were put on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their turn, set free our begs 
and household, viz. the commanders 1 (Sherlm ?) Taghai Beg, 
Muhammad-dost, Mir Shah Quchin , SayyidI Qara Beg, Qasim- 
i-‘ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Diwan , and those under them. 


(p. The self-aggrandizement of ‘A lUlost Taghai .) 

After our return to Andijan, ‘All-dost’s manners and be¬ 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com¬ 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered Ibrahim Sdru 
and Wais Ldghar% and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
Qasim Beg and he was made to go; he openly declared, f Khalifa 
and Ibrahim are in sympathy about Khwaja-i-qazI; they will 
avenge him on me.’ 2 His son, Muhammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a Pol. 75. 
Court and workshops, after the fashion of sultans. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
they had Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
as Tambal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said but ""many humiliations were 
endured from that father and that son alike. 

1 bashllghldr. Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a noun 
in the B.N. In this he is mistaken ; it is so used frequently, as here, in 
apposition. See ZDMG, xxxvii, art. Babur und Abu'Lfazl. 

2 Cf. f. 54 foot. 



(q. Babur's first marriage.) 


‘Ayisha-sultan Beg!m whom my father and hers, i.e. my uncle, 
SI. Ahmad Mirza had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand 1 and I took her in the month of Sha'bcin. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of’modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in io, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother Khanfm used to send me, once a month or every 40 
Foi. 7 si. days, with driving and driving, dunnings and worryings. 

(r. A personal episode and some verses by Babur.) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in myself a strange 
inclination, nay! as the verse says, ‘I maddened and afflicted 
myself tor a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, Baburl, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say or experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time I composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time; this is one of the them 

May none be as I, humbled and wretched and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me, cruel and careless. 

From time to time Baburl used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him; how then could I make conversation (ikhtildf) and recital 
(hikdyat) ? In my joy and agitation I could not thank him (for 
coming); how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away ? What power had 1 to command the duty of 
service to myself? 2 One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, I got into such a state of con¬ 
fusion that 1 almost went right off. To look straight at him 
FoL 76 - or to put words together was impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) couplet of 
Muhammad Salih’s 3 came into my mind :— 

1 Cf. f. 20. She may have come from Samarkand and ‘All’s household or 
irom Kesh and the Tarkhan households. 

2 Cf. f, 26 1 . 2 for the same phrase. 

3 He is the author of the Shaibdni-nama. 
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I t ?.m abashed with shame when I see my friend ; 

My companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case wonderfully well. In that frothing- 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 

I used to wander, bare-head, bare-foot, through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend nor 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 4 

(Turhi) Out of myself desire rushed me, unknowing 
That this is so with the lover of a fairy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone ovei: hill 
and plain; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

(Turki) Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 

( 5 . SL 4 All Muza's quarrels with the Tarkhans .) 

In this same year, SI. *AlI Mlrza fell out with Muhammad 
Mazld Tarkhan for the following reasons;—The Tarkhans had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour; Baqi had taken 
the whole revenue of the Bukhara Government and gave not a Fob 76^. 
half-penny {dang ) 1 to any-one else; Muhammad Mazid, for his 
part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and dependants; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing (fils) from the town reached the Mlrza by any 
channel. SI. ‘All Mirza was a grown man; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid Tarkhan; the latter came 
to know of it and left the town with all his following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him, 2 
such as SI. Husain Arghun , Plr Ahmad, Auziin Hasan’s younger 
brother, Khwaja Husain, Qara Barias , Salih .Muhammad 3 and 
some other begs and braves. 

1 dcing and fils (infra) are small copper coins. 

2 Cf . f. 25 1, 1 and note 1. 

3 Probably the poet again ; he had left Har&i and was in Samarkand (Sb, 

N. Vambery, p. 34 1. 14). 



At the time The Khan had joined to Khan Mirza a number 
of Mughul begs with Muh. Husain Dughlat and Ahmad Beg, 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand. 1 Khan 
Mirza’s guardians were Hafiz Beg Diilddi and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Muh. Sighal’s) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled with several braves from SI. ‘All 
Foi. 77- Mirza’s presence to Khan Murza's. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan invited Khan Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdar, there saw the Mirza 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli¬ 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the Mughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in Yar-yilaq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SI. ‘All Mirza’s one good 
little affair. 

Muh. Mazid Tarkhan and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhab Shaghawal 2 to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qazi during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD.). 

This business hurt us also 3 and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand. We sent. Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous 4 
Fo!. 77 <5. to Jahangir Mirza and prepared to get to horse. We rode out 

1 From what follows, this Mughul advance seems a sequel to a Tarkhan 
invitation. 

2 By omitting the word Mir the Turki text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index s.nn>), 

3 biz khud khavab bu mu'amla aiduh . These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of Babur’s mind described under 
Sec. r. They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because Babur is able to 
resolve on action and also because he here writes biz, we, and not min, I as in 
Sec. y. 

4 For biilghdr, rendezvous, see also f. 78 1. 2 fr. ft. 



in the month of Zu’i-qa*da (June) and with two halts on the 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted,. 1 At the mid-after¬ 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambal-s brother, 

Khalil had taken Aush by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows;—As has been mentioned, 

Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 

Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzklnt. He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
pretext. He kept saying untruthfully, ‘We will go out today, 
or ‘ We will go out tomorrow,’ but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. For several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of houses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been Fo1781 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘All-dost and Qarabar- 
‘ali had been such that no confidence in them was left. A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Muh. Mazld 
Tarkhan had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like Andijan ? 

From Qab§, we moved on to Marghinan (20 m.). Marghinan 
had been given to Quch Beg’s father, Sh Ahmad Qarawal , and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach¬ 
ments, could not attach himself to me, 2 he stayed behind while 
his Son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, Qasim 
Beg Qilchin with his company, ‘Ali-dost with his, and Sayyid 

1 25 m. only ; the halts were due probably to belated arrivals. 

2 Some of his ties would be those of old acquaintance in His&r with ‘AH's 
father’s begs, now with him in. Samarkand. 
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Qasim with a large body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the Khasban (var. Yasan) plain, crossed the Chupan (Shepherd)- 
bridge and so to Aura-tlpa . 1 

(t, Qambar-‘all punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Tambal, Qambar-‘ali went from his own district 
(Khujand) to AkhsI in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
o). 78 . Such an event happening , 2 Tambal laid hands on Qambar-‘ali, 
marched against his district and carried him along. Here the 
(Turk!) proverb fits, ‘Distrust your friend! he’ll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-‘ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached Aura-tipa. 

News came to us there that Shaibani Khan had beaten BaqI 
Tarkhan in Dabusf and was moving on Bukhara. We went 
on from Aura-tlpa, by way of Burka-yilaq, to Sangzar 8 which 
the sub-governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-'ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on. 

(«. A/fairs of Samarkand and the end of l A li-dost.) 

On our arrival in Khan-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Muh. Mazid Tarkhan came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town; they said, 

‘ Khwaja Yahya also is wishing for the fddskah f with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis¬ 
turbance.’ The Khwaja did not say decidedly to our 
messengers that he had resolved to admit us to the town but at 
the same time, he said nothing likely to lead us to despair. 

Leaving Khan-yurti, we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and from there sent our librarian, Khwaja Muhammad 
f'oi. 79. ‘All to Khwaja Yahya. He brought word back, * Let them 
come; we will give them the town.’ Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, but 

1 Point to point, some 90 m. but further by road. 

2 Bu waqi‘ bulgh&ch, manifestly ironical. 

3 SangzSr to Aura-tipa, by way of the hills, some 50 miles. 

4 The Sh. N, Vambery, p. 60, confirms this. 




oar plan came to nothing because SL Muhammad DutddTs 
father, SI. Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SL *Alfs party) as put them on their guard. 

$ack we went to the Dar-i-gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yilaq, one of my favoured begs, 

Ibrahim Sdru who had been plundered and driven off by ‘All- 
dost, 1 came and did me obeisance, together with Muh. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf (Aughldqc'ln). Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
‘All-dost; some he had driven away; others he had plundered ; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why ? 

Because with TambaPs backing, he had harassed and perse¬ 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us; he asked leave; I took it as a personal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhammad- 
dost went to TambaPs presence. They became his intimates, Fob 79 1>, 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 

‘Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Muhammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills. 2 3 There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Auzbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of * The salt took his eyes/ is clear in his case/ , 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri Barias toward 
Bukhara for new. He brought word that Shaibaru Khan had 
taken Bukhara an i was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When we had been a few weeks there, news came that SL 
‘All Mirza had given Samarkand to Shaibanx Khan. JThe 
particulars are these;—The Mirza’s mother, Zuhra Begi Agha 

1 'Cf f f. 74b. 

3 Macham and Awighflr, presumably*. 

3 guzldr tuz tut'i , i.e. he was blinded for some treachery to his hosts. 
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in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
■7 ai k®-ni ^Sn ^ at ‘f he would take her (to wife) her son 
should give him Samarkand and that when Shaibanl had taken 
(her son s) father’s country, he should give her son a country. 1 
Sayyid Yusuf Arghun must have known of this plan, indeed 
will have been the traitor inventing it. 

fAY S&ttTb's well-informed account of this episode has much interest 

‘ling out and, as by Shaibani's Boswell, balancing Babur's Babur 
obscure about what country was to be given to ■'All PavandnAac.n 5 

fatS . : ~ S v? ib -! n { WaS to be as a fatber to‘All and when he 

been thought that the gift to 4 was to follow" Shawl's Sover^ oi his own 

SJcSKd (yiirt) bUt tWS iS “ eSatived - 1 think - ^ -ord. 




906 AH.—JULY 28 th. 1500 to JULY 17 th. 
1501 AD. 1 

{a. Samarkand in the hands of the A uzbegs.) 

When, acting on that woman’s promise, ShaibanI Khan 
went to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain* 
About mid-day SI. ‘All Murza went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un¬ 
mailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The Khan, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand. 2 Khwaja Yahya, on hearing 
of the Mirza's departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy, 3 went out also. The Khan looked at him with¬ 
out rising and said a few words in which blame had part, but 
when the Khwaja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. 

As soon as Khwaja ‘ All 4 Bay’s 6 son, Jan-‘ali heard in Rabat- 

1 Elp. MS. f. 576 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 636 and I.O. 217 f. 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two contemporary works here supplement the B.N. ; (x) the ( Tawarikh-i- 

guzlda) Na f rat-nama, dated 908 ah. (B.M. TurkI Or. 3222) of which Berezin’s 
Shaibani-nama is an abridgment ; (2) Muh. Salih Mirza’s Shaibanl-ndmn 
(Vamb6ry trs. cap. xix et seq.). The H.S. (Bomb. ed. p. 302. and Tehran ed. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

2 on his right. The H.S. ii, 302 represents that ‘All was well-received. 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra's overtures, he sent an envoy to 'Ali and Yahya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in with his mother’s scheme. I 
This difference of view explains why ‘Ali slipped away while Yahya was 
en & a & et * * n the Friday Mosque. It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Auzbeg blood to stand them in good stead with Shaibaq. 

He tried vainly to get the town defended. " Would to God Babur Mirz5 
were here 1 " he is reported as saying, by Muh. Salih. 

4 Perhaps it is for the play of words on ‘Ali and ‘All’s life (jdn) that this 
man makes his sole appearance here. 

6 i.e. rich man or merchant, but Bl {infra) is an equivalent of Beg. 
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i-khwaja of the Mirza’s going to Shaibani Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son's 


Fol. 8o& house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, Shaibani Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.* 

Confounded by his own act, SI. ‘All Mirza’s repentance was 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree; his hour had come; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters; three or four days 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow. 3 For a matter of this 
five-days’ mortal life, he died with a bad name; having entered 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more should 
be written; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard. 

The Mirza having been killed, Shaibani Khan sent Jan-‘ali 
after his Mirza. He had apprehensions also about Khwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, Khwaja 
Muh. Zakariya and Khwaja Baqi, towards Khurasan. 3 A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khwaja Kardzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two young sons. Though Shaibani’s 
Foi. 81. wor ds were, ‘ Not through me the Khwaja’s affair! Qambar Bi 
and Kupuk Bi did it,’ this is worse than that ! There is, a 
proverb, 4 * His excuse is worse than his fault,’ for if begs, out 
of their own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khansbip and 
and sovereignty ? 

(£>. Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Mura pass.) 

Since the Auzbegs were in possession of Samarkand, we left 
Kesh and went in the direction of Hisar. With us started off 

1 Mill?. Salih, .invoking curses on such a mother, mentions that Zuhra was 
given to a person of her own sort. 

2 The Sh. N. and Nasrat-ndma attempt to lift the. blame of ‘All's death 
from Shaibaq ; the second saying that he felt into the Kohik-water when 
drunk, 

3 Harat might be his destination but the BUS. names Makka. Some 
dismissals towards Khurasan may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

4 Used also by Babur’s daughter, Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31). 


Muh* Mazld TSrkhan and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meadow of Ghaghanxan, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau Shfth and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiding-town and country, 1 not know¬ 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we were obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Sh&h’s districts, spite of 
what measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty! 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger Khan dada, 
i*e. Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigm and the Alai, 2 but this 
was not managed. Next we were for going up the valley of 
the Kam torrent and over the Sara-t&q pass (daban). When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses 3 and one of nine pieces of cloth. 
When we dismounted at the mouth of the Kam valley, Sher- 
‘ali, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah's brother, Wall and, 
next day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to His&r. 4 

We entered the valley and made our way up it. On its 
steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles 6 many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-taq pass we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts. A pass! and what a pass! Never was such a 
steep and narrow pass seen; never were traversed such ravines 
and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, 
those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through 
with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
(Iskandar); it is 2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake and 
not devoid of marvels. 0 

1 Cut off by alien lands and weary travel, 

3 The Pers. annotator of the Elph. Codex has changed AlcLi to wilayat, and 
daban (pass) to yan , side. For the difficult route see Schuyler, i, 2 7 5, Kostenko, 
i, 129 and Rickmers, JRGS. 1907, art. Fan Valley* 

3 Amongst Turks and Mughills, gifts were made by nines. 

4 His&r was his earlier home. 

5 Many of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable 
at the river's level. 

6 Schuyler quotes a legend of the lake. He and Kostenko make it larger. 
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News came that Ibrahim Tarkhan had strengthened Fort 
Shiraz and was seated in it; also that Qambar-'all (the Skinner) 
and Abu’l-cjasim Kohbur, the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Auzbegs in Samarkand,—had both 
come into Yar-yllaq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for Keshtud. The 
head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
80 horses to SI. Mas‘iid Mirza at the time the Mirza, when - 
SI. Husain Mirza made attack on Ilisar, went through Fan on 
his way to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mlrza in Samar¬ 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 

So it was ! Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
they had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Shah was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness ; what service he did Badf u’z-zaman Mlrza has been 
mentioned; to BaqI Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice I happened to pass through his 
country ; l not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

( Turki ) Who, o my heart! has seen goodness from worldlings ? 

Look not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an excursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
to have gone to ruin ; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
Qasim Quchm to surprise Rabat-i-khwaja; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yari, went through 
Yari and over the Shunqar-khana (Falcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yllaq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khwaja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

1 The second occasion was when he crossed from Sfikh for Kabul in 910 ah. 
(fol. 120). 
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forced them to retire. As they could not take the fort, they 
rejoined us. 

(c. Babur renews attack on Samarkand.) 

Qambax - al! (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar; he 
came and saw us; Abu’l-qasim Kohbur and Ibrahim Tarkhan 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (var. Asflndik), onq of the 
Yar-yilaq villages. At that time Shaibaq Khan lay near 
Khwaja Dldar with 3 or 4000 Auzbegs and as many more 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jan-wafa, and Jan-waf 5 was then in the fort 
with 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Mahdi SI. were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and bad 
were 240. . Fo i. 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and. unmailed 
braves, we left it at thisthat as ShaibanI Khan had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
nut be attached to him nor he to them ; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing; that if we set ladders up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis would be for 
us; how should they not be ? even if they gave us no help, 
they would not fight us for the Auzbegs; and that Samarkand 
once in our hands, whatever was God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yilaq after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we reached Khan-yurtl, Here we had word that the Samar¬ 
kandis knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
to the town but made straight back from Khan-yurtl. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Rabat-i- 
khwaja, we were once more in Yar-yilaq. 

One day in Port Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 

presence; ^ Dost-i-nasir and Nuyan 1 Kukuldash and Khan-qull- 

i-Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mlrim-i-nasir were all 

there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 

‘ Come now! say when, if God bring it right, we shall take Fol. 83A 

1 This name appears to indicate a Command of 10,000 (Bretscbneider’e 
Medtaval Researches, i, 112). 
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Samarkand.’ Some said, ‘ We shall take it in the heats.’ It 
was then late in autumn. Others said, ‘In a month. Forty 
days/ ‘Twenty days.’ Nuyan Kukuldash said, ‘We shall 
take it in 14.’ God shewed him right! we did take it in 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream;—His Highness 
Khwaja ‘Ubaid’l-lah (A hr art) seemed to come; I seemed to 
go out to give him honourable meeting; he came in and seated 
himself; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient care and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja's mind* 
Mulla Baba (? Pashdghart) made me a sign; I signed back, 
‘Not through me! the table-layer is in faultP The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse* 1 When he rose, I 
escorted him out* In the hall of that house he took hold of 
either my right or left arm and lifted me up till one of my feet 
was off the ground, saying, in Turki, * Shaikh Maslahat has 
given (Samarkand.)* 2 I really took Samarkand a few days 
later. 

( d. Babur takes Samarkand by surprise.) 

In two or three days move was made from Fort Asfldik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
our plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram 
accompanying us. By mid-night we reached the Deep-fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detach¬ 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who were to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’-cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

1 It seems likely that the cloth was soiled. £/. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 
Isiam s.w. Eating. 

2 As, of the quoted speech, one word only, of three, is Turki, others may have 
been dreamed. Shaikh Maslahat's tomb is in Khujand where Babur had found 
refuge in 903 ah. ; it had been circumambulated by Timur in 790 ah. (1390 ax>.) 
and is still honoured. 

This account of a dream compares well for naturalness with that in the 
seemingly-spurious passage, entered with the Hai. MS. on f. 1.1,8'-. bor 
examination of the passage see JHAS, Jan. 191 1, and App. D. 
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to me. Those braves went, set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’-cave, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked FSzil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

(Author's note on Fazil Tarhhiin.) He was not one of those (Samar¬ 
kand) Tarkhans ; he was a merchant-tarkh 5 n of Turkistan. He had 
served ShaibSnl Khan in Turkistan and had found favour with him. 1 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur himself had not corne with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Alhmad- 
i-qasim. No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, Ahmad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
after I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. Fol. 844, 

The towns-people were still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 

When, a little later, the news spread through the town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns¬ 
folk. They killed the Auzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. Jan-wafa, the then governor, was living 
in Khwaja Yahya’s house; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan. 2 

On entering the Turquoise Gate I went straight to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting of ‘ Down! down !’ till day-break. 

Some of the notables and traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
putting up prayers for me. At day-light we had news that the 
Auzbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 15 or 20 men, I at once set off for the Gate but before I 
came up, the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven the Auzbegs out through 

1 He was made a Tarkhan by diploma of Shaibam (ITS. if, 306, l. 2). 

2 Here the Hai. MS. begins to use the word Shaibaq in place of its previously 
uniform Shaibanl. As has been noted (f. 5& n. 2), the Elph. MS. writes 
Shaibaq. It may be therefore that a scribe has changed the earlier part 
of the Ilai. MS. and that Babur wrote Shaibaq . From this point my text 
will follow the double authority of the Elph. and 3 /Iai. MSS. 
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tol. 85. it. Shaibaq Khan, on hearing what was happening, hurried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few'. Seeing that he could do nothing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 years had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp! an Auzbeg foe, 
had taken possession of it! It had slipped from our hands; 
God gave it again! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
• to us. 

SI. Husain Mirza took Harat 1 as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis¬ 
tinctions and differences, and that his capture and mine are 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this;—He had ruled many years, passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly;—He had for opponent, Yadgar Mull. Nasir Mirza. 
Fol. 8515. an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18. 

Thirdly-(Yadgar MIrza’s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘All, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out from amongst SI. JJusain MIrza’s opponents to bring 
him to surprise them. 

Fourthly;—His opponent was not in the fort but was in t.he 
Ravens’-garden. Moreover Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza and his 
followers are said to have been so prostrate with drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly;—he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly;—I was 19 when I took Samarkand. 

Secondly;—I had as my opponent, such a man as Shaibaq 
Khan, of mature age and an eye-witness of many affairs. 

1 In 875 ah. (1470 ad.). Husain was then 32 years old. BS.bur might 
have compared his taking of Samarkand with Timur's capture of Qarshi. 
also with 240 followers (g.N. i, 127). Firishta (lith. ed. p. 196) ascribes his 
omission to do so to reluctance to rank himself with his great ancestor. 
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Thirdly;—No-one came out of Samarkand to me; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of 
coming, from dread of Shaibaq Khan. 

Fourthly;—My foe was in the fort; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven off. 

Fifthly-I had come once already; my opponent was on his 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right! Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-little the 
reputation of any man; the facts were as here stated. In Fob 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory;—Wisdom answered, ‘ Know that its 
date is the Victory ( Fath) of Babur Bahadur.' 

Samarkand being taken, Shavdar and Soghd and the tumdns 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 
From some their Auzbeg commandants fled in fear and 
escaped; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan ;* he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and ‘Ali-abad but when he saw the forts and people 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God’s 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-kal returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshi; Khuzar 
and QarshI (? Kesh) both went out of Auzbeg hands; Qara-kul Fol. 
also was taken from them by people of Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
(. Bai-qara ), coming up from Merv. My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

(e. Birth of Babur's first child.) 

After our departure (last year) from Andijan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

1 This arrival shews that Shaibaui expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
bad been occupying Turkistan under The Chaghat&l Khan,. 
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hardships, to Auratxpa. We now sent for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SI. Ahmad Mxrz&. They named the child Fakhru’n-nisa* 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was 19. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God's mercy. 

(/. Babur in Samarkand .) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and summoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the khans and sultans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice; others again, though they sent help, sent 
it insufficient. Iiach such case will be duly mentioned. 

When Samarkand was taken the second time, ‘AlKsher Beg 
PoL 87 * was alive. We exchanged letters once; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my J urkx couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations (tafarqa) and disturbances (ghiigha ) 
had happened. 1 Mulla Bina’i had been taken iuto Shaibaq 
Khans service when the latter took possession of Samarkand; 
he stayed with him until a few days after I took the place, 
when he came into the town to me. Qasim Beg had his 
suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sab# but, as he was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
his came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
presented me with odes (qafida u ghazal ). He brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to my name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ;— 2 

All-sher died Jan. 3rd, 1501, It is not clear to what disturbances B&btu* 
Refers. He himself was at ease till after April 20th. 1502 and his defeat at 
. ar-i-pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between BinaT and 
Ah-sher, of, Sam Mirza'a Anthology, trs. S. de Sagy, Notices ct Extvaits iv, 
287 et seq. 

- I surmise a double play-of-words in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
and wallah and is illustrated by rendering them as oat and coal. 
The other is on pointed and unpointed letters, i.e. ghala and 'ala. We cannot 
fold however a Persian word ‘ala, meaning garment. 
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No grain (ghala) have I by which I can be fed (noshut) ; 

No rhyme of grain ( mallah, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad ( poshtd) ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes, 

In art or science where can he compete ( hoshid) ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulla Binti’i 
I made up and set this poor little Turk! quatrain;— 1 

As is the wish of your heart, so shall it be (btilghusidu") ; 

For gift and stipend both an order shall be made (buyurulghusidur) ; 

I know the grain and its rhyme you write of; 

The garments, you, your house, the corn shall fill {tulghusidur). 

The Mulla in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in Foi 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the tulghusidur of) 
rny last line and chose another rhyme;— 

Mirza-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be (yir bulghusidur) ; 

His art and skill, world o’er, the evening tale shall be (samay bulghusidur) ; 

If gifts like these reward one rhyming (or pointless) word ; 

For words of sense, what guerdon will there be (nildr bulghusidur) ? 

Abu’l-barka, known as Fardqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i-sabz, said Bina’i ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse;— 

Into Time's wrong to you quest shall be made (surulghusidur) ; 

Your wish the Sultan's grace from Time shall ask (qulghiistdiir) ; 

O Ganymede ! our cups, ne'er filled as yet, 

In this new Age, brimmed-up, filled full shall be (i tulghusidur ), 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way and 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane, one or two occurrences were 
somewhat of a disservice(r) the Merv men who had taken 
Qara-kul, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs ; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan’s younger brother, Ahmad in DabiisI, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand; in the next Fol. 8 & 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
High God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed battle of 
Sar-i-pul with a man like Shaibaq Khan. The help those 

1 Babur's refrain is ghustdur , his rhymes bill, (buyur)ul and tuL BinA'i 
makes bulghusidur his refrain but His rhymes are not true viz. yir, (sa)mar 
and lar. 
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round-about gave us was as follows;—From The Khan had 
come, with 4 or 5000 Banns, Ayub Begehlk and Qashka 
Mahmud; from Jahangir Mlrza had come Khalil, Tambal’s 
younger brother, with 100 or 200 men; not a man had come 
from SI. Husain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whcni 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of Shaibaq Khan; none 
came from Badfu’z-iamSn Mirza; none from Khusrau Shah 
because he, the author of what evil done,—as has been told,— 
to our dynasty! feared us more than he feared Shaibaq Khan. 

(g. Babur defeated at Sar-i~puL) 

I marched out of Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of Shawwal 1 and went to the 
New-garden where we lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advanced, march by march, 
to beyond Sard-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 
Shaibaq Khan came from the opposite direction and dis¬ 
mounted at Khwaja Kardzan, perhaps one ylghdch away 
(? 5 m.). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from theirs and fell on 
one another. One day when they were in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments; he was using a standard; some said it 
was SayyidI Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khan made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle I exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions; Qambar-‘ali also did much. In 
Kesh lay Baql Tarkhan with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
to join us after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 ylghdch off 

1 Shawwal 906 ah. began April 20th. 1501. 
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(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Muh. Mirza Dughlut, bringing me xooo to 
2000 men from my Khan dada; he would have joined me at !'°t 89* 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight! 

Who lays with haste his hand on the sword. 

Shall lift to his teeth the back-hand of regret. 1 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on. the day of 
battle, the Eight stars 2 were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy’s rear for 13 or 14 days it the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider¬ 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at da.wn, 
we in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibrahim Sam, Ibrahim 
Jam, Abu’l-qasim Kohbur a.nd other begs. Our left was Muh. 

Mazid Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkand! begs, 
also SI. Husain ArgMn, Qara (Black) Barlds, Pir Ahmad and 
Khwaja Husain. Qasim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed Qarnbar-‘ali the Skinner, Banda-‘all, Khwaja All, 

Mir Shah Q&cH&n, Sayyid Qasim, Lord of the Gate, Banda- 
‘all’s younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and Haidar-i- 
qasim’s son Quell, together with all the good braves tnere 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, we marched from our camp; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
Jani and Timur Sultans; his left, Hamza and Malidl and some Fol. 89£. 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned; this left our van,—in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen!—to our right and 
bared our front {i.e. the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaibaq Khan s old chiefs said to him, 

‘We must move off! It is past a stand.’ He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled (again) to our rear. 

1 From the Bii-stdn, Graf ed. p. 55, 1 . 246 » c , , 

a Sikiz Y Ildus. See Chardin's Voyages, v, 136 and Table; also otanley 

Lane Poole’s Bdhur, p. $6. 
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(As has been, said), the front of our centre was bare through 
our van’s being left to the right The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us* (Ayub Begchik’s ) Mughul 
army, come for our help! was of no use in fighting; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
FoL 9 °“ once only! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughuis! If they win, they grab at booty; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Auzbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrows on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry off, 

1 his same turning-movement is one of the great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting; no battle of theirs is ever without it. Another 
merit of theirs is that they all, begs and retainers, from their 
front to their rear, ride, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter but ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or fifteen men were left with me. The Kohik-water 
was close by,—the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for It* It was the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode right into it, man and horse in mail. It was 
just fordable for half-way over; after that it had to be swum, 
bor more than an arrow’s flight 1 we, man and mount in mail! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
water, we cut off the horse-armour and let it lie. By thus 
Foi. 9o£. passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the captors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. Ibrahim Tarkhan and some 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughuis, 2 We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

1 A3D - Muh. EiTendi shot 482 yards from a Turkish bow, before 

the R. I ox. S. ; not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Payne-Gallwey's Cross-how and AQR. 1911, H. Beveridge's Oriental 
Cross-bows . 

a In the margin of the Elph. Codex, here, stands a Persian verse which 
appears more likely to be Humayfin's than Babur's. It is as follows : 

Were the Mughul race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold, the name Mughul would be bad ; 
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recrossed it near Quiba, entered the town by the Shaikh-zada’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon, 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perished in that fight. There died Ibrahim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Sdru and Ibrahim JanI; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidard-qasinPs eldest 
son, AbuTqasim Kohbur, and Khudai-blrdi Tughchi and Khalil, 
TambaPs younger brother, spoken of already several times. 

Many of our men fled in different directions; Muh. Mazld 
Tarkhan went towards Qunduz and HisUr for Khusrau Shah. Fob 91. 
Some of the household and of the braves, such as Karlm-dadd • 
Khudai-birdi Turkman and Janaka Kukulddsh and Mulla Baba 
of Fashaghar got away to Aura-tipa. Mulla Baba at that time, 
was not in my service but had gone out with me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others again, did what Sherlm Taghai and his band 
did;—though he had come back with me into the town and 
though when consultation was had, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, looking for life or death within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my mothers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, he sent off their wives 
and families to AGra-tlpa and remained himself with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard 
work had to be done, low and double-minded action was the 
thing to expect from him! 

(h. Babur besieged in Samarkand.) 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja AbuTmakaram, Qasim and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as were 
admitted to our counsels, when after consultation, we resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 

I and Qasim Beg with my close circle and household were the 


Pluck not an ear from the Moghul's corn-land. 
What is sown with Mughul seed will be bad. 


This verse is written into the text of the First W.-i-B. (I.O, 215 f. 72) and 
is introduced by a scribe's statement that it is by an Hazvat, much as notes 
known to be Humayun's are elsewhere attested in the Elph. Codex. It is not 
in the Plai. and Kehr’s MSS. nor with, at least many, good copies of the 
Second W.-i-B. 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took up quarters in the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of Auliigh Beg 
Mxrza’s College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 
in the Gates or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, Shaibaq Khan dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to fight in mob-fashion. Shaibaq 
khan had got to horse but could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow-wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken field, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
further out. If warned by the braves against going out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One day when Shaibaq Khan had directed his attack towards 
the Iron Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, we sent several braves 
towards the Camel’s-neck, 1 foster-brethren and some of the 
close household-circle, such as Nuyan Ktikuldash, Qul-nazar 
(son of Sherim ?) Taghal Beg, and Mazid. An Auzbeg or two 
Foi. 92, put their horses at them and with Qul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to bear on the rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Quch Beg and Mir 
Shah Qilchln had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr’s 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen ' 
were being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auzbegs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot¬ 
ing with a slur-bow 2 from above the Gate and some of my circle 

1 This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing well (Erskine) gat'e 
its name to a bastion (H.S. ii, 300). 

2 nawak, a diminutive of n&o, a tube. It is described, in a MS. of Babur's 
time, by Muh. Budh&’i, and, in a second of later date, by Ammu'd-din (AQR 
1911, H.B/s Oriental Cross-bows ). 



-were shooting arrows {auq). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque; from there he 
retired. 


During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night; sometimes I went, sometimes Q§sim Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh-zSda’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be Foi. 925. 
walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished. 1 

One day Shaibaq Khan attacked between the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-zada’s. I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleaching-ground. and Needle-makers’ Gates. 

That day, (?) in a shooting wager {auq auchldd), I made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse. 2 It died at once 
{auq bdrdi) with the arrow {auq bila ). They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, we were entirely off- our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle- 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 800 good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders so wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, Foi. 93 - 
just where a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. Mazkl 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post was Quch Beg’s and Muhammad- 
qulx Quchln's, with their detachment of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazld’s houses. In the Needle-makers’ 

Gate was posted Qara (Black) Barias, in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qutluq Khwaja Kukulddsh with Sherim Taghai and his 
brethren, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but had scattered to their quarters or to the 

1 Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

2 blf yiiz atliqning cOtini ndwak auql bila yakhshi alitn. This has been read 
by Erskine as though buz at, pale horse, and not yiiz dtliq, Centurion, were 
-written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginal note of the Elph. 

Codex explains yiiz dtiiq by sad aspagi . 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants’ work. 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
populace. Qiich Beg and Muhammad-quli and Shah Sufi' and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some Auzbegs were 
on the ramparts, some were coming up, when these four men 
arrived at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, by energetic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to flight. Quch 
Beg did best; this was his out-standing and, approved good 
deed; twice during this siege, he got his hand into the work. 
Qara Barias had been left alone in the Needle-makers’ Gate; 
he also held out well to the end. Qutluq Khwaja and Qul- 
nazar Mirza. were also at their posts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate; they held out well too, and charged the foe in his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his braves out through the 
FoL 93(5. Needle-makers’ Gate, pursued the Aiizbegs as far as Khwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned with a few heads. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought: 
new com into the town. The long siege caused great privation 
to the towns-people j 1 it went so far that the poor and destitute 
began to eat the. flesh of dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. Experience 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm ( qara-yighach ). Some people scraped dry wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to their horses. 

For three or four months Shaibaq Khan did not come near 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men were off their 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Turquoise 
Foi. 94, Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry out. I was in the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and anxiety. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us by drum¬ 
ming and shouting their war-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived, 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
was in strength and: power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

1 The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture, the plenty enjoyed by- 
the besiegers. 
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or loss; on what score would any-one help me now? No hope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege. 

The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head, 
two hands and two legs, that is to say, the Commandant is the 
head; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the food and water in the fort are the two 
legs. While we looked for help from those round about, their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and experienced ruler, 

SI. Husain Minja, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-the-less he sent Kamalu’d-dln Husain Gdzur- 
gahi 1 as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

(*. Tcnjibal's proceedings in Farghdna.) 2 

(This year) Tambal marched from Andijan to near Bish- 
kint . 8 Ahmad Beg and his party, thereupon, made The Khan 
move out against him. The two armies came face to face near Fol. 94*. 
Lak-lakan and the Turak Four-gardens but separated without 
engaging. SI. MahmOd was not a fighting man; now when 
opposed to Tambal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Ahmad Beg was unpolished 4 but brave and well-meaning. 

In his very rough way, he said, ‘ What’s the measure of this 
person, Tambal? that you are so tormented with fear and 
fright about him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
your eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

1 He may have been attached to the tomb of Khwaja ‘Abdu’I-lah Ansdrl 
in Ha.r§.t. 

2 The brusque entry here and elsewhere of e.g. Taiubal's affairs, allows the 
inference that Babur was quoting from perhaps a news-writer's, contemporary 
records. For a different view of Tanibal, the $h. N. cap. xxxiii should be read ♦ 

3 Five-villages, on the main Khujajpd-TSshkint road. 

4 turk, as on f. 28 of Khusrau Shah. 
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(a, Surrender of Samarkand to Shaibdni.) 

The siege drew on to great length; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside 2 the walls 
and flee. On Shaibaq Khan's hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers’-cave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mlrza’s dwellings in Low- 
lane, ever against him. On one of those days, Khwaja Ifusain’s 
brother, Auzun Hasan 3 came into the town with io or 15 of his 
men,—he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jah&ngir 
Mirza’s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah.— 
March 1498 ad.) and, again! of what an amount of sedition and 
Foi. 95. disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act. 4 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis¬ 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them¬ 
selves down from the ramparts and get away; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as P!r 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldgharl 5 Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired; no hope was left in any quarter; our 

1 Elph. MS. f. 686 ; W.-i-B. LO. 215 f. 78 and 217 f. 6 x6 ; Mems. p. 97. 

The Kehr-Ilrainsky text shews, in this year, a good example of its Persifi- 

cation and of I>r. Ilminsky's dealings with his difficult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

2 tashlcW. The Sh. N. places these desertions as after four months of 
siege. 

3 It strikes one as strange to find Long Hasan described, as here, in terms 
of his younger brother. The singularity may be due to the fact that Husain 
was with Babur and may have invited [Iaisan. It may be noted here that 
Husain seems likely to be that father-in-law of f TJmar Shaikh mentioned on 
f. 126 and 136. 

* This laudatory comment I find nowhere but in the IJai. Codex. 

5 There is some uncertainty about the names of those who left. 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coming to an end; no more came in. Meantime Shaibaq Khan 
interjected talk of peace. 1 Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side. 

It had to be! a sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from the town, by the Shaikh-zada’s Gate, some¬ 
where about midnight. 

(b. Babur leaves Samarkand .) 

I took my maker Khanhn out with me; two other women¬ 
folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i-Khalifa, the other, 

Mlnglik Kukiilddsh . 2 At this exodus, my elder sister, Khan-zada 
Begim fell into Shaibaq Khan’s hands. 8 In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way 4 and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past Khwaja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qara-bugh. Fol. 95^. 
From the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 
of Juduk village and dropped down into Yllan-autl. On the 
road I raced with Qasitn Beg and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner); 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind, 
twisted myself round; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
steady till the evening; till then this world and what went on 
appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy. 
Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yilan-autI, there killed a 

1 The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving an eye-witness’ account of the 
surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by Khan-zada's 
marriage (cap. xxxix). 

2 The first seems likely to be a relation of Nigamu’d-dm 'All Khalifa ; the 
second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The party numbered some 100 
persons of whom AbuT-makaram was one (XT.S. ii, 310). 

3 Babur's brevity is misleading'; his sister was not captured but married 
with her own and her mother's consent before attempt to leave the town was 
made. Cf. Gul-badan’s H.N. f. 3 b and Sh. N. Vambdry, p. 145. 

4 The route taken avoided the main iroad for Drzak ; it can be traced by 
the physical features, mentioned by Babur, oil the Fr. map of 1904. The 
Sh. N. says the night was extraordinarily dark. Departure in blinding dark¬ 
ness and by unusual ways shews distrust of Shaibaq's safe-conduct suggesting 
that Yabya's fate was in the minds of the fugitives. 
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horse, spitted and roasted its flesh, rested our horses awhile arid 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khalila-village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak.. 

In Dizak just then was Hafiz Mull. DuldciVs son, T&hir, 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty! From what stress to what 
repose l 

From fear and hunger rest we won (amdnl taptuq) ; 

A fresh world’s new-born life we won (jakani taptuq ). 

From out our minds, death’s dread was chased ( raja? buldl) ; 

From our men the hunger-pang kept back (< dafa' buldl). 1 

Never in all our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whole course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease. 2 This was 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of such a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the repose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

(c. Babur in Dikh-kat.) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, we set out for Aura- 
tipa. Pashaghar is a little 3 off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass¬ 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanlm’s old 
servants, a teacher 4 who had been left behind in Samarkand 
from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
her, I found she had come there on foot. 

Khub-nigar Khanim, my mother Khanim’s younger sister 5 

1 The texts differ as to whether the last two lines are prose or verse. All 
four are in Turk#, but I surmise a clerical error in the refrain of the third, where 
biilub is written for buldl, 

3 The second was in 908 ah. (f. 186) ; the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 b) ; the 
fourth is not described in the B.N. ; it followed Babur’s defeat at Ghaj-diwan 
in 918 ah, (Erskine's History of India, 1,325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
kind, when he survived poison in 933 ah, (f, 305). 

3 IIai. MS. qdqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. yanasrdq. 

* dtun, one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery, C/. Gul- 
badan's H.N. f. 26, The distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

c She was the wife of the then Governor of Aura-tipa, Muli. Husain DughlBt 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell, for 
they let Khanim and me know of it in Aura-tlpa. My father’s 
mother also must have died in Andijan; this too they let us 
know in Aura-tlpa. 1 Since the death of my grandfather, Yunas 
Khan (892 ah*), Khanim had not seen her (step-)mother^or her 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Shah Begun, SL 
Mahmud Khan, Sultan-mgar Khanim and Daulat-sultan 
Khanim. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. 1 o see 
these relations she now started for 1 ashkint- 

After consulting with Muh. Husain Mirza, it was settled for 
us to winter in a place called Dikh-kat^ one of the Aura-tlpa 
villages* There I deposited my impedimenta (aurucj) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dada 
and various relatives. I spent a few days in lashklnt and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan dada. My mother s 
elder full-sister, Mihr-nigar Khanim 3 had come from Samar¬ 
kand and was in Tashklnt. There my mother Kkanim fell very 
ill; it was a very bad illness; she passed through mighty risics. 

His Highness Khwajaka IChwaja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far-kat; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(pargana). He did promise me Aura-tlpa but Muh. Husain 
Mirza did not make it over, whether acting on his own account 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipa), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tipa hill-tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha 4 country. Its people, 
though Sart, settled in a village, are, like 1 urks, herdsmen and 

l It may be noted here that in speaking of these elder women Babur uses 
the honorific plural, a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
saintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Khan, For his father he 

has never used it. ..._ 

a This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley-bottom, 
on the Aq-su and on a road. See Kostenko, i, 119 * 

3 She had been divorced from Shaib3.ni in order to allow him to make legal 

marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. . 

* Amongst the variants of this name* I select the modern one Macha is 

the upper valley of the' Zar-afshan. 
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shepherds. Their sheep are reckoned at 40,000. We dis¬ 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village; I stayed 
in a head-man’s house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much life had been 
bestowed for she was in years old. Some relation of hers 
may have gone, (as was said), with Timur Beg’s army to 
Hindustan 5 1 2 * she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 
In Dikh-kat alone were 96 of her descendants, hers and her 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren’s grand¬ 
children. Counting in the dead, 200 of her descendants were 
reckoned up. Her grandchild’s grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
97 ' 5 ' about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
much, rny feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them/' Once in one of these wanderings^ a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-defined road. Said I, 4 1 wonder which 
way that road will be going; keep your eye on that cow; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ Khwaja 
Asadu’l-lah made his joke, 4 If the cow loses her way,’ he said, 

4 what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
Andijan because they could make no raids with us. s Qasim 
Beg said, with much insistance, 4 As these men are going' send 
something special of your own wear by them to Jahangir 
Mirza..’ I sent my ermine cap. Again he urged, 4 What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?’ 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which Nuyan Kukuldash had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

1 Timur took Dihll in Soi ah. (Dec. 1398), i.c. 103 solar and 106 lunar 
years earlier. The ancient dame would then have been under 3 years old. 
It is not surprising therefore that in repeating her story Babur should use a 
tense betokening liear-say matter (bdnb IhSn dilr). 

2 The anecdote here following, has been analysed in JRAS 1908 p 87 in 

order to show warrant for the opinion that parts of the Kehr-llminsky text 

are retranslations from the Persian W.-i-B. 

8 Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qambar-'ali (f. 996). 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on my own 
head! 1 

A few days later, my grandmother, Aisan-dauiat Begim, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had stayed behind, arrived in Dikh-kat Foi. 
with our families and baggage ( auruq) and a few lean and 


hungry followers. 


(d. Shaibaq Khan raids in The Khan's country .) 

Vhat winter Shaibaq Khan crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near Shahrukhiya and Bish-kint. On hear¬ 
ing news of this, we gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter, 2 a wind not less than the Ha-darwesh 3 raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needing to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under 16 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite Kha^lar and went on 
through the dark to Bish-kint. 4 Shaibaq Khan, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
Shahrukhiya* 


(e. Death of Ntiydn Kukuldash.) 

Bish-kint, at that time, was held by Mulla Haidar’s son, 
‘Abdu’l-minan. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished Foi. 98^* 
rancour against Nuyan Kukuldash . At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 


1 Cj. f.107 loot. 

2 The Sh. N. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vamb&ry, p. 160). It was 
unusuaf for the Sir to freeze in this part of its course (Sh. N. p. 172) where it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, i, 213). 

3 Cf. i. 46. 

* Point to point, some 50 miles. 
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The Khan and marched from Blsh-klnt to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith’s-dale, 1 Mull! 
Haidar’s son, Mumin invited Nuyan KukuUdsh and Ahmad-i- 
qasim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand. When I left Bish-kint, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin s entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine (j ay). Next day news was brought to 
us in Sam-sirak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuyan 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine. We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-nazar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed Nuyan to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me. They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, had taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad; for few 
men have I felt such grief; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
Fol. 99. ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in Nuyan is 
dead . 2 

With the heats came the news that Shaibaq Khan was 
coming up into Aura-tipa. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-country. 3 Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the Zar-afshan); 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the side of the spring-head shaped (qatirib) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it;— 

I have heard that Jamshid, the magnificent. 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head 4 


1 A hangar dn-julgasi, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley). 

2 Faut shtid Nuyan . The numerical value of these words is 907. B&bur 
when writing, looks back 26 years to the death of this friend. 

3 Ab-burdan village is on the Zar-afshan ; the pass is 11,200 ft. above the 
sea. BSbur’s boundaries still hold good and the spring still flows. See 
UjfaJvy l.c. 1. 14 ; Kostenko, i, 119 and 193 ; Ric-kmers, JI^GS 1907, p. 358 

From the Bu-stdn (Graf's ed. Vienna 1858, p. 561). The last couplet is 
also in the Guhstan (Platts* ed. p. 72). The Bombay lith. ed. of the Bu-stan 
explains (p. 39) that the “ We " of the third couplet means Jamshid and his 
predecessors who have rested by his fountain. 
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* Many men like us have taken breath at this fountain, 
And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might, 

But we took it not with us to the tomb/ 


There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things 1 on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijrl, 8 the poet came from 
Hisar and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines 

Let your portrait flatter you never so much, than it you are more ( andin 
artuqsm ); 

Men call you their Life (Jan), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
(jandin artuqsin) A 

After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khan 
retired.* While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness l oi. 99 b. 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta ( atiruq) 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights. He, however, retired straightway; 
we went back to Macha. 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. ‘ Go you right off to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. QSsim Beg was not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had put Mughuls to death at Qara-bula^, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be! He drew off for 
Hisar with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khan’s presence in Tashkent. 

1 nlma. The First W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 81 1 . 8) writes tawarikk, annals. 

2 This may be the Khw&ja Hijri of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Badayum's 
Hasan Hijrl, Bib.. Lnd. iii, 385 ; and EthS's Pers. Cat. No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat. 

No. 189. 

a The Hai. MS. points in the last line as though punning on Khan and Jan, 
but appears to be wrong. 

4 For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh. N. should be seen (p. 162 
and 180). 
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In the days when Tambal had drawn his army out and gone 
into the Blacksmith’s-dale/ men at the top of his army, such 
as Muh. Dughldi , known as Ilisart, and his younger brother 
Itusain, and also Qambar-'ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The Khan. 

The Feast of Sacrifices (Td-i-qurban) fell for us in Shah- 
rukhiya (Zu’l-hijja ioth.—June 16th. 1502). 

I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that time I had not studied 
m. too. p 0 etic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khan was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficient in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse 

One hears no man recall another in trouble (mihnat-ta kishi) • 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile ( ghurbat-ta kishi) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

Called glad is no exile, man though he be (albatta kishi). 

Later on I came to know that in Turk! verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ta and da are interchangeable and also ghain, tjcif and 
ha /. 2 

(g. The acclaiming of the standards.) 

When, a few days later, The Khan heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aura-tlpa, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from Tashkent. Between Blsh-klnt and Sam-slrak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count 3 of his men. 

1 I think this refers to last year's move (f. 94 foot). 

In ot her words, the T. preposition, meaning E. in, at, etc. may be written 
with t or d, as ta(td) or as da(dd). Also the one meaning E. towards, may be 
gha, qa, or ka (with long or short vowel). 

3 a w <w*d found difficult. It may be a derivative of root de, tell and 
a noun with the meaning of English tale (number). The First W.-i-B. renders 
it b ysan, and by san, Abu'l-ghazI expresses what Babur's dim expresses the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 1836 and on 
i. 264 b). In the Elphinstone Codex it has been written-over into I vim, once 
resembles vim more than dim and once is omitted. The L. and E, Memoirs 






This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion. * 1 2 
The Iihan dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thigh¬ 
bone (aurta alllk) of a cow and took the other end in his hand. 

Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak-tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Muh. Khiinika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth 100& 
fastened to the cow’s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumlz a in the direction of 
the standards; hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them; 3 the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right,—left, left,—centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chir&s and Begchik clans always demand 
to go to the point in the right. 4 At that time the Beg of the 
Chiras tuman was a very bold brave, Qashka (Mole-marked) 

Mabimud and the beg of the renowned Begchik tuman was 
Ayub Begchik. These two, disputing which should go out to 
the point, drew swords on one another. At last it. seems to 
have been settled that one should take the highest place in the 
hunting-circle, the other, in the battle-array. 

Next day after making the circle, it was hunted near Sam- 


(p. 303) inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is used in the 
count, presumably held by the teller to * keep his place * in the march past. 
The Siyasat-ndwa (Schefer, trs. p. 22) names the whip as used in numbering 
an army. 

1 The acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. W.-i*B. Or. 3714 
f. 128 b. One cloth is shewn tied to the oft fore-leg of a live cow/above the 
knee, Babur's word being aurtd alllk (muldle-hand). 

2 The libation was of fermented mares '-milk. 

3 lit, their one way. 

4 Cf, T.R. p. 308. 
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made to the Turak Four-gardens. On 


Fol. roi. sirak; thence move was 


that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows, 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I (wafadar tapmadim) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I (asm tapmadim). 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 

written just on this plan. _ 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-slrak to the 
bank of the Khujand-river. One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli and SI. Muh. 
Wais fled to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
asked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return; he too went to Tambal. 
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( a . Babur's poverty in Tashkent.) 

This move of The Khan’s was rather unprofitable; to take 
no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, I endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re¬ 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution! If I went to my Khan dada’s 
“Gate, 2 I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 

It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. Fnl - wib. 
After showing myself 3 in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Begim’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, * It would be better to take my head 4 
and go off than live in such misery; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Having settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself 
was gone! and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her 
(step)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to Shah Beglm and The Khan) 
through Khwaja Abu’l-makaram that now such a foe as 

1 Elph. MS. f, 74 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 83 and 217 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

a It may be noted that Babur calls his mother's brothers, not tag ha l but 
dado, father. I have not met with an instance of his saying 4 My tagh£t * 
as he says 4 My d&cla/ Cf. index s.n. taghdi . 

3 kurunush qlllb, reflective from kuvmak , to see. 

4 A rider’s metaphor. 
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Shaibaq Khan had made his appearance, Mughul and Turk 1 
alike must guard against him; that thought about him must 
be taken while he had not well-mastered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said 8 

To-day, while thou canst, quench the fire, 

Once ablaze it will burn up the world ; 

Let thy foe not fix string to his bow, 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him; 

that it was 20 or 25 years 3 since they had seen the Younger 
Khan (Ahmad Alacha ) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see l)im myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

Fol. 102. Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround¬ 
ings; 4 once in Mugbulistan and Turfan, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no-one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im¬ 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The Khwaja, having laid tny plan before Shah Begim and 
The Khan, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time, 6 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa¬ 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 

(b. The Younger Khan comes to Tdshkmt.) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger Khan to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

1 As touching the misnomer, * Mughul dynasty • for the Timurid rulers 
in Hindustan, it may be noted that here, as Babur is speaking to a Ghaghatai 
Mughul, his ‘ Turk 1 is left to apply to himself. 

2 Gulistan, cap. viii, Maxim 12 (Platts’ ed. p. 147), 

3 This backward count is to 890 ah. when Ahmad fled from cultivated 
lands (T.R. p. 113). 

4 It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to T&shklnt. 

6 Cf. L gbb for his first departure without help. 
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naught. When a second man announced his near approach, 
we all went out to give him honourable meeting, Shah Begun 
and his younger sisters, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat- 
sultan Khanim, and I and SI. Muh. Khtnika and Khan 
MirzS ( Wais). 

Between Tashklnt and Sairam is a village called Yagha 
(var. Yaghma), with some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So far we went out. 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming, 1 I rode out for an Fob 102A 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on 
me, face to face. I went forward; when I stopped, he stopped. 

He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount; 2 I bent the knee, went forward and saw him. 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Said Khan and Baba 
Khan SI. to dismount, bend the knee with ( bila ) me and make 
my acquaintance. 3 Just these two of his sons had come with 
him; they may have been. 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
seen them, we all mounted and went to Shah Beglm’s presence. 

After he had seen her and his sisters, and had renewed ac¬ 
quaintance, they all sat down and for half the night told 
one another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger Khan dada bestowed on me arms 
of his own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress,-—a Mughul cap, 4 a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery, 5 and Chinese 

1 Yaghg, (Yaghma) is not on the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 
Turbat (Tomb) to which roads converge. 

2 Elph. MS. tushkiicha; Hal. MS. yukuncha. The importance Ahmad 
attached to ceremony can be inferred by the details given (f. 103) of his 
meeting with Mahmud. 

3 huYushkdUcif, Cf. Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
kurmak as meaning to embrace. 

4 burk, a tall felt cap (Redhouse). In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. The Hat. MS. writes muftul, solid or twisted. The Elph. 

MS. has muflun-luq which lias been understood by Mr, Erskine to mean, gold- 
embroidered. 

5 The wording suggests that the decoration is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 
down through the stuff. 
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armour; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side, a 
haversack ( chantdl) and an outer bag, 1 and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles; 2 in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. 

Fol. 103. From there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dada 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or 4 yighach (12 to 
15 m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Khan went 
up directly in front of him; on getting near, fetched a circle, 
from right to left, round him; then dismounted before him. 
After advancing to the place of interview (kurushtir ytr), he nine 
times bent the knee; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
( huriishtlldr ) and long stood in close embrace (quchushub). The 
Younger Khan again bent the knee nine times when retiring, 
many times also on offering his gift; after that, he went and sat 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughul fashion. 
There they were in Mughul caps ( biirk ); long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
fashion. He had brought rather few men, over 1000 and under 
2000 may-be. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 
to trust to the sword. He used to say that of arms there are, 
the shash-par 3 (six-flanged mace), the piyazi (rugged mace), the 
kistin , 4 the tabar-zln (saddle-hatchet) and the bdltil (battle-axe), 

1 (ash chantdl . These words have been taken to mean whet-stone (bilgu- 
task), I have found no authority for leading task as whet-stone. Moreover 
to allow f bag of the stone ’ to be read would require task (nlng) chantdl-si in 
the text. 

2 lit. bag-like things. Some will have held spare bow-strings and archers' 
rings, and other articles of ' repairing kit.’ With the gifts, it seems probable 
that the gosha-gir (f. 107) was given. 

3 Vullers, clava sene foliis. 

i Zenker, cassette. Kistin would seem to be formed from the root, kis t 
cutting, but M. de C. describes it as a ball attached by a strap or chain to a 
handle. Sangldhh , a sort of mace (gurz). 
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all, if they strike, work only with what of them first, touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged swordit was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- tot, «o3i. 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-the-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Khan, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram asked, ‘Who is this 
honoured sultan ?’ and till I spoke, did not recognize me, 

(c. The Khans march into Farghdna against Tarnbal.) 

Soon after returning to Tashkent, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad Tarnbal . 1 He 
took the road over the KlndlrlJk-pass and from Blacksmiths’- 
dale (Ahangaran-julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Karnan (var. Zabarqan) of Karnan, 

One day, near Karn&n, they numbered their men 2 and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000. From ahead news began 
to come that Tarnbal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akhsi. After having consulted together. The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand-water, and, marching by way of Aush and 
Alizklnt, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me AyEib Begchik with his tumdn, Jan-hasan Barm (var. 

Narin) with his Birins, Muh. Hisdri Dughldt, SI. Husain 
Dughldt and SI. Ahmad Mlrza Dughldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat tUntdn,— and Qambar-‘ali Beg (the Skinner). The 
commandant ( darogha ) of their force was Sarigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mlrza I tar chi . 3 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district (< aurchin ), crushed Fol. 104. 

1 The Rauzatu’H~$afa states that The Khans left Tashfcmt on Muharram 13th 
(July 21st, 1502), in order to restore Babur and expel Tainbal (Erskine). 

2 lit. saw the count (dim). Cf. f. 100 and note concerning the count.. 

Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-Ilmmsky text writes san (kurdUdr), 

3 Tlph. MS. ambdrchi, steward, for It&rdii, a tribal-name. The ‘ Mlrza ’ 
and the rank of the array-begs are against supposing a steward in command. 

Here and just above, the texts write Mlrza-i-Ttarchi and Mirza-i-Dughlat, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the izdfat is required 
for exact transliteration, e.g. Muhammad-i-dughlat. 

ir 
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Qaba and by way of the Alai sub-districts 1 descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Tambal and through our remoteness. 
After we entered Aush, the hordes and. the highland and low¬ 
land tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzklnt people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 


(. Author’s note on Aiukint.) Auzklnt formerly must have been a 
capital of Farghana 2 it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Fargh&na). 


The Marghlnanls also came in after two or three days, 
having beaten and chased their commandant {darogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-vvater had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tanabal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
Karnan and Akhsl. Several times over there was a little fight¬ 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country ( wildyat), most ot the tribes and 
hordes and the forts and all the districts had come in to me ; 
naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how¬ 
ever could not find their means. 


(d. Babur’s attempt to enter A ndijan frustrated by a mistake.) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwaja and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea we rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhteran) 2 miles (one kuroh) from 
Andijan. From that place we sent Qambar-‘all Beg forward, 


t AlavAiq aurchlni. I understand the march to have been along the 
northern slope of the Little Alai, south of Aush. 

a As of Ahnaligh and Almatu (fol. 2 b) Babur reports a tradition. with 
caution. The name Aiiz-kmt may be read to mean * Own village, inde¬ 
pendent, as Aiiz-beg, Own-beg. u . 

3 He would be one of the hereditary Khwajas of Andijan (t. lb). 
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with some other begs, who were to discuss matters with the 
Khwaja after by some means or other getting a man into the 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses, 
some of us patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream, 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a war- 
cry 1 and a sound of drums. Sleepy and startled, ignorant 
whether the foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight. 
There was no time for me to get at them; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only Mir Shah QuchTn and Baba Sher-zad (Tiger- 
whelp) and Nasir’s Dost sprang forward; we four excepted, 
every man set his face for flight. I had gone a little way 
forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead, 2 came close to me; I shot at it; it rolled 
over and died. They made a little as if to retire. The three 
with me said, ‘ In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are many or few; all our men have gone off; what harm could 
we four do them? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run-aways and rallied them/ Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw we were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un¬ 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain! They were not to be brought to order. 
Back I went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three kuroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite Kharabuk and Pashamfin. There 
we met Muh. "All Mubashir . Said I, ‘They are only few; let 
us stop and put our horses at them.’ So we did. When we 
got up to them, they stood still. 3 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

1 For several battle-cries see Th. Radloff’s JRSceuils etc. p. 322. 

2 qashqa. dtliq kishl. For a parallel phrase see f. 9 2b. 

3 Babur does not explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened, 
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several very serviceable men, scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the affair seemed to be that some of 
Ayub Begchik's Mughuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near Andijan and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some¬ 
what stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con¬ 
fusion about the pass-word. The pass-words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were Tashkint and Sairam. If 

(Author*s note on pass-words.) Pass-words are of two kinds ;—-in. 
each tribe there is one for use in the tribe, such as Dcmvana or Tilqqdt 
or Lulu and there is one for the use of the whole army. For a battle, 
two words are settled on as pass-words so that of two men meeting 
m the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from, foes, own men from strangers. 

I. ash kin t were said, Sairam would he answered; if Sairam, 
Tashkint. In this muddled affair, Khwaja Muh. *Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered,—he was a Sart person, 2 —when the Mughuls came 
up saying, * Tashkint, Tashkint/ for he gave them 1 Tashkint, 
Tashkint/ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
for an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their saddle-drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we gave way, and 
through this false^alarm were scattered! We went back to 
Aush. 

(e. Babur again attempts Andijan.) 

I hrough the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, larnbal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
His army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country. 8 
Of his household some came and said, 'His affairs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in, three or four days, utterly ruined.’ 
On hearing this, we rode for Andijan. 

1 Darwana (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-danct, a single pearl; 
tuqqdl perhaps implies relationship ; lulu is a pearl, a wild cow etc. 

I MS- sdlvt klsht. Muh. ‘AH is likely to be the librarian ( cf . index s.n). 
Iviph. MS. mmciqgha u tuv-gd ; Hai. MS. tdrtdtgha u tur-gd. Ilminsky gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS. 
must have been difficult to read. 




SI. Muh. Galpuk 1 was in Andijan,—the younger of TambaPs 
cadet brothers. We took the Mulberry-road and at the Mid¬ 


day Prayer came to the Khakan (canal), south of the town. A Fel. 106. 
foraging-party was arranged; I followed it along Khakan to 
the skirt of ‘Aish-hilL When our scouts brought word that 
SI. Muh Galpuk had come out, with what men he had, beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of 'Axsh, I hurried to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been in equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another. 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khwaja Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg’s 
father, NSsir Beg and Qambar-‘ali Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, * It is almost night; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, Andijan FdL 106*. 
would have come into our hands. 

(/. Babur surprised by Tambal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Raba£~i~zauraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal had broken 
camp and was on his way to Andijan, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us. 2 
There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear-ward. 

1 The Ilai. MS/s pointing allows the sobriquet to mean 4 Butterfly/ His 
family lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers were known respectively 
as Fat or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps, Butterfly. 

2 birk avlgh, doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top (bash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar-'al! Beg hurried past, shouting, ‘Up with you! 
the enemy is here!’ So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard, 1 he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me when we started 
toward the enemy; after riding an arrow’s flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been ten. Going 
rapidly forward, we overtook him, poured in arrows on him, 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrow’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tambal himself was, with as many as 
Fot. 107. 100,men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate, 2 and were shouting, ‘ Strike, strike!’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, 'Shall 
we run away ? Shall we not ?’ By this time three were left 
with me; one was Nasir’s Dost, another, Mirzii Qull Kukulddsh, 
the third, Khudal-blrdi Turkman’s Karim-dad. 3 I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb, 4 aiming at Tambal’s helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new gosha-gtr 6 

1 I understand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. E. 
and de C. have understood that the yak-tail (qutas lughi f. 100) was apart 
from the staff and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The Pugh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken off a.t night from 
the staff, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac, 

3 alshlklih turliiq , as on f, 113- I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as far from their followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outside 
the Gate. 

3 So too ' Piero of Cosimo ' and ' Lorenzo of Piero of the Medici, ’ Cf . 

the names of five men on f. 114. , , ^ 

4 shashtim. The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as the zih-giv (string-grip), the archer’s ring, is on the right-hand 

thumb. . . Ll 

It is useful to remember, when reading accounts of shooting with the 
Turk! (Turkish) bow, that the arrows (auq) had notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in place until released with the string. 

s sar-i-sabz gosha gir. The gosha-giv is an implement for remedying the 
warp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars see Appendix C. 

The term sar-i-sabz, lit. green-head, occurs in the sense of ' quite young 
or ' new/ in the proverb, ‘ The red tongue loses the green head, quoted in 
the Jabaqdt-i-akbarl account of Babur’s death. Applied here, it points to 
the gosha-gir as part of the recent gift made by Ahmad to Bftbur. 
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given me by my Younger Khan dadiL It would have been 
vexing to throw it away but before I got it back into the quiver, 
there had been time to shoot, maybe, two or three arrows. 

When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward, 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance, 

Tambal seemingly, 1 moved forward also,, The high-road was 
between us; I from my side, he, from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, in such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected. 

I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield* With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through* I had on the cap of my helm ; 2 Tambal. chopped Foi. 107b 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow. 

A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut. 3 I had not bared 4 my sword; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still; I turned rein. Down came a sword again; this time 
on my arrows. When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me. 6 After using his sword on me, Tambal 
seems to have used it on Nasir’s Dost. As far as an arrrow 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right! we came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over, Directly we had crossed, the horse N Ssir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, fell down. We stopped and re¬ 
mounted him, then drew off for Aush, over the rising-ground 

1 Tambal aikanctiir. By this tense I understand that Babur was not at first 
sure of the identity of the pseudo-sentries; partly because of their distance, 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity by armour. 

2 duwulgha bur hi ; i,e. the soft cap worn under the iron helm. 

3 Nuyan’s sword dealt the blow (f. 976) . Gui-badan also tells the story 
(f. 77) k propos of a similar incident in Humayun's career. Babur repeats 
the story on f. 234. 

4 ydldaghlamal dut aidim. The Second W.-i-Bi, has taken this as from 

ydlturmdq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(X.O. 217 f. 706). t 

5 The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot, but this is 
negatived by the context. 
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between Faraghina and Khirabuk. Out on the rise., Mazxd 
Taghal came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right, leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aiish with difficulty* The enemy un¬ 
horsed (tushurdilar) good men of mine; Nasir Beg, Muh. ‘Ail 
Mubashir , Khwaja Muh. 'All, Khusrau Kukulddsh , Na‘rnan the 
page, all fell (to them, tu$htilar)> and also many unmailed braves. 1 

(g* The Khans move from Kasdn to Andijan .) 

The Khans, closely following on Tainbal, dismounted near 
Andijan,—the Elder at the side of the Reserve (qurHq) in the 
Fol, ioS. garden, known as Birds’-mill {Qush 4 igirmdn) > belonging to rny 
grandmother, Ais§n-daulat Beglm,—the Younger, near Baba 
Tawakkurs Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Kh&n in Birds’-milL At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Younger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that for our ad¬ 
vantage, he had brought the Younger Khan, how far! because 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan had taken Samarkand and was 
waxing greater; that the Younger Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far away ; and that the country under 
Andijan, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He promised me the country under AkhsI, 
on the north of the Khujand-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that country (Farghana), they would move, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Pargh&na 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what they would have done when they had attained their 
object. It had to be however 1 willy-nilly, I agreed. 

When, leaving him, I was on my way to the Younger 
Khan's presence, Qaipbar-'ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, ‘ Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

1 Amongst the various uses of the verb iuskmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of ' falling (death) in battle.' When X made the 
index of the II ai. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me ; I therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for you through them. You have in your hand? Afish, Mar- Fol. 108A 
ghinan, Auzklnt and the cultivated land arid the tribes and the 
hordes; go you to Aush; make that fort fast; send a man to 
Tarpbal, make peace with him, then strike at the Mughui and 
drive him out. After that, divide the districts into an elder and 
a younger brother’s shares.’ ‘Would that be right.?’ said I. 

‘ The Khans are my blood relations; better serve them than rule 
for Tambal.’ He saw that his words had made no impression, 
so turned back, sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, 1 had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount, 
so it was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ran out as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking with some difficulty because of the 
wound in my leg. We met and renewed acquaintance; then 
he said, ‘You are talked about as a hero, my young brother!’ 
took my arm and led me into his tent. The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his having grown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in be neglected; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, every sort of thing, in his 
sitting-tent. I went from his presence straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughui surgeon to examine 
my wound. Mughujs call a surgeon also a bakhshl; this one 
was called Atak& Bakhshl. 1 

He was a very skilful surgeon ; if a man’s brains had come Fol. 109. 
out, he would cure it, and any sort of wound in an artery 
he easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandage tied on 2 the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root (yitmz)* 

He told me himself, ‘A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slender part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out* 

Where they had been, I put a remedy in powder-form. That 

1 Elph. MS. yakhshi. Zenker explains bakhshl (pay-master) as meaning 
also a Court-physician. 

3 The Ilai. Elph. and Kehr's MS. all have 3 buchqdq taqmdq or it may be 
pukqdq taqmdq. T. bukhaq means bandage, puchaq, rind of fruit, but the 
word clear in the three Turk! MSS. means, skin of a fox’s leg. 
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remedj- simply became bone where there had been bone before.’ 
He told, many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four days later, Qambar-'ali, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andijan. A few 
days later, The Khans joined to me Ayub Begehik with his 
iiiman, and Jan-hasan Barm with the Barin tuman and, as 
their army-beg, Sa.rlgh-bash Mlrza,—rooo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us towards Akhsl. 

(/). Babur's expedition to Akhs’i.) 

Shaikh Bayazld, a younger brother of Tambal, was in Akhsi; 
Shahbaz Qarluq was in Kasan. At- the time, Shahbaz was 
King before Wu-kint fort; crossing the Khujand-water opposite 
Bfkhrata, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
Foi. wg//. before dawn, we, were nearing the place, the "begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had news of us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
foie with less speed. Shahbaz may have been really unaware 
of us until we were quite close ; then getting to know of it, he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 
ihe enemy is on guard!’ it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the convenience of foraging, we moved from Nu-kxnt 
towards the hills in the direction of Bishkharan. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shahbaz Qdrluij abandoned Nu-kint and returned 
to Kasan. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsl, once 
those of Kasan. Shahbaz and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of Kasan to fight; they fought, were beaten, 
and there Mirim died. 





(i. The affairs of Pap) 


Pap is a strong fort belonging to Akhsi. The Papls made it 
fast and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
Qasim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river Ila 
(darya) opposite the upper villages of Akhsi and went into Pap. 1 
A few days later, Sayyid Qasim did an astonishing thing. 

There were at the time with .Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi, 

Ibrahim Ckapuk ( Slash-face) Taghai, 2 Ahmad-of-qasim Kohbuv, 
and Qasim Khitika (?) Arghun . To these Shaikh Bayaztd 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise Pap. Sayyid Qasim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders up, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down and, 
when 70 or 80 good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid Qasim! Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
(kunglak ), goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me, Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so lew, just by force of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans were busy with the siege of Andijan 
blit the garrison would not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows would be exchanged. 

(j. Babur invited into Akhsi.) 

Shaikh Bayard now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsi to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsi. His object was to separate me from The Khans, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. Fot. nob 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Tambal that if I were separated from The Khans, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

1 The daryd here mentioned seems to be the Kasan-water ; the route taken 
from BIshkharan to Pap is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern. Tilpa- 
qtirghan. Pap is not marked, but was, I think, at the cross-roads east of Touss 
(Karnan). 

3 Presumably Jahangir's. 
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ment with them. We gave The Khans a hint of the invitation. 
They said, 4 Go! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
Bayazld.’ It was not my habit to cheat and play false; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into Akhsx, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Bayazid from Tambal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him; compact was made, he 
invited us into Akhsi and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mlrza with him. Then he 
took us into the town, gave us ground to camp in (yurt) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort 1 where I 
dismounted. 

(&. Tabbed asks, help of Shaibdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother, Beg Tllba, to Shaibaq 
Khan with proffer of service and invitation to enter Farghana. 
At this very time Shaibaq Khan's answer arrived; 4 1 will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, I he Khans were all upset; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta¬ 
tions of the towns-people, in Aush, Marghlnan and other 
places,—places that had come in to me,—began to behave ill 
and oppressively. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushls and Marghlnanls, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Khans did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kmdlrllk-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinfin and 
Kand-i-badam and crossed it at Khujand, Fambal pursuing 
them as far as Marghlnan. We had had much uncertainty s 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
would not have looked well. 

1 Here his father was killed (f. 6b). Cf. App. A. 
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(/. Babur attempts to defend Akim.) 

Early one morning, when I was-in the Hot-bath, Jahangir 
Mir2a came into AkhsI, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
Tambal. We saw one another, Shaikh Bayazld also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mlrza and Ibrahim Beg 
said, ‘Shaikh Bayazld must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.’ In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise. Said I, ‘Promise has been made; how can we 
break it ?’ Shaikh Bayazld went into the citadel. Men ought 
to have been posted on the bridge; not: even there did we post 
any-one! These blunders were the fruit of inexperience. At 
the top of the morning came Tambal himself with 2 or 3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men; when I first went into 
AkhsI some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants and summoners all round. Left with 
me in AkhsI may have been something over 100 men. We 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazld and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost 1 came gallopping from Tambal with talk of peace. 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place, I dismounted at my father’s tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mlrza to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tarpbal but Qambar-‘ali and Shaikh Bayazld 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mlrza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdpuk to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘ They must be made prisoner.’ Said I, 
* Don’t hurry! matters are past making prisoners. See here! 

' with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 
For why ? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort.’ Shaikh Bayazld and Qambar-‘all both being 
present, Jahangir Mlrza looked at Ibrahim Beg artd made him 
a sign to refrain. Whether he misunderstood to the contrary 

1 'All-dost’s son {f. 796). 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not j^pown; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed' of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Brayes 
closing in from all sides, %qng those two to the ground. 
Through this the affair was taken past adjustment; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse%T,t.he coming fight. 

One side of the town was put into Jalian.g\r MIrza’s charge ; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the fight; then to 
other parts of the town. There is a somewhat level, opeff 
space in the middle of Akhsi; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I came up (the 
lane), gallopped my horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahil (lazy) had a 
weakly pony; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, Qasim Begs son, Qambar-‘ali 
came, wounded, from Jahangir MIrza. and said the MIrza had 
Fol. 112 b. been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap! His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was well 
to have such a strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘ What’s to be done now ?’ He was slightly wounded; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. ' ‘ We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ 
he said. At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja Mir 
Miran also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid Qasim and Nasir’s Dost chopped away at BaqI Khis,' I 
being in front, with Ibrahim Beg and MIrza Qull Kiikulddsh. 
i The sobriquet Khiz may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh Bayazid, wear¬ 
ing his pull-over shirt 1 above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen. He must have been put into the charge of 
Jahangir’s men in the morning when, against my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him ; 
they set him free alive. He had been released just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arxow 
on my thumb; it grazed his neck, a good shot! He came con¬ 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled down a lane. 

We followed him instantly. Mirza Quli Kiikuldash got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took Fol. 113 - 
aim at Ibrahim Beg, but when the Beg shouted ‘ H 3 LI! Hail’ let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate. Two plates of my Qalmaq mail were cut; 
he took to flight and I shot after him. Next I shot at a man 
running away along the ramparts, adj usting for his cap against 
the battlements; he left his cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again,— 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his head 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the lane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate, we took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they, in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3000, we, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off Jahangir Mxrza, as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone half my men. This notwith¬ 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, ‘If you are near at hand, come, let us attack again.’ 

But the matter had gone past that! Ibrahim Beg, either 
because his horse was really weak or because of his wound, 
said, ‘ My horse is done.’ On this, Sulairnan, one of Muh. 

‘All’s Mubashir’s servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters Fol. 113*. 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were wait- 


1 kuilak, syn. kunglak, a shirt not opening at the breast, 
a short garment since the under-Vest was visibLe. 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Ivichlk (little) ‘All, now the Governor of Koel, 1 also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate; he was a retainer 
of SI. Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aiish. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to Jahangir Mir;*a came back 
and said he had gone off long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men 2 came right 
down upon us, reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed. Banda-‘ali, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg’s son, Hamza, called out to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ You are 
always boasting of your zeal! Let’s take to our swords!’ 

‘ What hinders ? Come along !’ said Ibrahim Beg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying their zeal at a 
time of such disaster! Ill-timed zeal! That was no time to 
make stand or delay! We went off quickly, the enemy follow¬ 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

{rn. Babur a fugitive before Ttimbal's men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of AkhsI, Ibrahim Beg called out to me. Looking 
Fol. 114. back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazld’s striking at him and 
turned rein, but Bayan-qull’s Khan-qull, said at my side, ‘This 
is a bad time for going back,’ seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men had been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 

4 miles (2 shar'i) out of AkhsI. 3 Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

1 i.e. when Babur was writing in Hindustan, Exactly at what date he 
made this entry is not sure. 4 All was in Koel in 933 ah. (f. 315) and then taken 
prisoner, bu t Babur does not say he was killed,—-as he well might say of a 
marked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly after, 4 AH may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
4 now in Koel 4 may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the Bdbur-ndma. 

No record of ‘All’s bravery in Aush has been preserved. The reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after Babur’s 
adventure in Karnan (f. 1186) or in 909 ah. from Sukh. Cf. Translator's note 
t nSb. 

2 aupckirillk. Vamb6ry, g&panzeyt ; Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steihgass, aupcha-khfina, a guard-house. 

3 Sang is a ferry-station (Kostenko, i, 213). Pap may well have been 
regretted (f. 109 b and f. 112b) ! The well-marked features of the French map 
of 1904 allows Babur's flight to be followed. 
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passed it by and turned straight up its water. In this position 
of our affairs there were eight men of us;—Nasir’s Dost, 
Qasim Beg’s Qambar-'ali, Bayan-qull’s Khan-quli, Mirza Qull 
Kukuldash, Nadir’s Shaham, Sayyid! Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus, 
Khwaja Husain! and myself, the eighth. Turning up the 
stream, we found, in the broad valley, a good little road, far 
from the beaten track. We made straight up the valley, 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and, 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land. 
When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it, 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill, behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few, we mounted and rode off. 
There were 20 or 25; we, as has been said, were eight. 
If we had known their number at first, we should have 
made a good stand against them but we thought they would 
not be pursuing us, unless they had good support behind. A 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers, for 
as the saying is, * Hal is enough for the beaten ranks.’ 1 

Khan-quli said, 'This will never do ! They will take us all. 
From amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with Mirza Qull MMutdask, each with a led 
horse. May-be you will get away.’ He did not speak ill; as 
there was no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
doing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes. In 
the end they all dropped off, one by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I jumped off at once and mounted his, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed Sayyidl Qara’s *Abdu’l-qadus and Nasir’s 
Shaham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left. It 
was no time to profer help or defence; on it was gone, at the 
full speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag; Dost Beg’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire; Qambar-‘all got off 

1 In the Turki text this saying is in Persian; in the Kehr-IIminsky, in 
Turki, as though it had gone over with its Persian context of the W.-i-B. from 
which the K.-I. text here is believed to be a translation. 
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and gave me his; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
Khwaja IJusainl was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with Mlrza Qull Kukulddsk . Our 


Foi, j 15. horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 

flag. Said I, * What will become of me, if you fall behind ? , 

Come along! let’s live or die together. 9 Several times I 
looked back at him; at last he said, ‘ My horse is done! It 
can’t go on. Never mind me! You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one Baba of Sairam, the 
other Banda-'alL They gained on me; my horse was done; 
the mountains were still 2 miles (1 kuroh ) off. A pile of rock 
was in my path. Thought I to myself, ‘ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are still somewhat far away; which way should I 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock ?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble up. I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot; the two men came within arrow’s reach. 

Fo). 115^ For my own sake sparing my arrows, I did not shoot; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I was near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, * Where are you going in this 
fashion? Jahangir Mirza has been brought in a prisoner; 
Nasir Mirza also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. When a good distance further had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount¬ 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. They dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, * Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 

SI. Ahmad Tambal will make j^ou padshahJ They swore this. 
Said I, t My mind is not easy as to that. I cannot go to him. 

Foi 116. If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 



* can go to The Khan’s presence. If you will do this, I will 
shew you favour and kindness greater than your heartVdesire. 

If you will not do it, go back the way you came; that also 
would be to serve me well.’ Said they, * Would to God we had 
never come ! But since we are here, after following you in the 
way we have done, how can we go back from you? If you 
will not go with us, we are at your service, wherever you go.’ 

Said I, 4 Swear that you speak the truth.’ They, for their part, 
made solemn oath upon the Holy Book. 

I at once confided in them and said, 4 People have shewn me 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere near this glen; take 
me to it.’ Spite of their oath, my trust in them was not so 
complete but that I gave them the lead and followed. After 2 
to 4 miles (1-2 kuroh), we came to the bed of a torrent. * This 
will not be the road for the broad valley,’ I said. They drew 
back, saying, 4 That road is a long way ahead,’ but it really must 
have been the one we were on and they have been concealing 
the fact, in order to deceive me. About half through the night, 
we reached another stream. This time they said, * We have 
been negligent; it now seems to us that the road through the 
broad valley is behind.’ Said I, ‘What is to be done?’ Said 
they, ‘The Ghawa road is certainly in front; by it people cross 
for Far-kat. 1 t hey guided me for that and we went on till in Foi. 1166. 
the third watch of the night we reached the Karnan gully 
which comes down from Ghawa. Here Baba SairamI said, 

' Stay here a little while I look along the Ghawa road.’ He 
came back after a time and said, 4 Some men have gone along 
that road, led by one wearing a Mughul cap; there is no going 
that way.’ I took alarm at these words. There I was, at 
dawn, in the middle of the cultivated land, far from the road I 
wan tea to take. Said I, Guide me to where I can hide to¬ 
day, and tonight when you will have laid hands on something 
iOr the horses, lead me to cross the Khujand-water and along 
its further bank. Said they, 4 Over there, on the upland, there 
might be hiding.’ 

Banda-‘aliwas Commandant in Karnan. ‘There is no doing 
without food for ourselves or our horses;’ he said, ‘ let me go 
1 Cf, f. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kind ir-tau. 



into Karnan and bring what I can fin'd.’ We stopped 2 miles 
(1 kuroh) out of Karnan; he went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he hurried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. Each of us putting a loaf into the breast of his * 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

Fol. 117. Near mid-day, Ahmad the Falconer went along the Ghawa 
road for Akhsl. I thought of calling to him and of saying, 
with promise and fair word, ‘ You take those horses,’ for they 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un¬ 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
men Baba Sairami had seen on the road would be in Karnan 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Muh. Baqir Beg himself; 
he had been with us in Akhsl and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place. 1 

Banda-‘ali and BSbS Sairami said, ‘ The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the grass. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for Qadlr-bxrdl, the head-man of Ghawa. Call 
him/ I said. They called; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a giass- 
hook, and an axe, and material for crossing water, 2 and corn 
Fol. xi7#. for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 

We made tryst with him for that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

1 This account of Muh. Baqir reads like one given later to Babur : he may 
have had some part in Babur’s rescue (cf. Translator’s Note to £. 11 :8b). 

2 Perhaps reeds for a raft. Sh. N. p. 258, Sal auchun bar qarnish, reeds are 
there also lor rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horseman passed from the 
direction of Kara an for Ghawa. ‘ Who are you ?’ we asked. 

He made some reply. He must have been Muh. Baqir Beg 
himself, on his way from where we had seen him earlier, going 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place, but he so changed his 
voice that, though he had been years with me, t did not know' 
it. It would have been well if I had recognized him and he 
had joined me. His passing caused much anxiety and alarm ; 
tryst could not be kept with Qadir-birdi of Ghawa,. Banda- 
‘ali said, ‘There are retired gardens in the suburbs of KarnSn 
where no one will suspect us of being; let us go there and 
send to Qadlr-blrdl and have him brought there.’ With this 
idea, we mounted and went to the Karnan suburbs. It w'as 
winter and very cold- They found a worn, coarse sheepskin 
coat and brought it to me; I put it on. They brought me a 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and was wonderfully re¬ 
freshed. ‘ Have you sent off the man to Qadir-birdi ?’ said I 
to Banda-'ali. ‘ I. have sent,' he said. But those luckless, 
clownish mannikins seem to have agreed together to send the 
man to Tambal in Akhsi! 

We went into a house and for awhile my eyes closed in 
sleep. Those mannikins artfully said to me, ‘You must not 
bestir yourself to leave Karnan till there is news of Qadir- 
birdi but this house is right amongst the suburbs; on the out¬ 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one will suspect if we go Foi. us. 
there.’ Accordingly we mounted at mid-night and went to a 
distant orchard. B&ba Sairami kept watch from the roof of a 
house. Near mid-day he came down and said, ‘ Commandant 
Yusuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon me! ‘ Find, out,’ I 

said, ‘whether he comes because he knows about me. 1 Fie 
went and after some exchange of words, came back and said, 

‘ He says he met a foot-soldier in the Gate of Akhsi who said to 
him, “The padshah is in such a place,” that he told no-one, 
put the man with Wall the Treasurer whom he had made 
prisoner in the fight, and then gallopped off here.’ Said I ? 

‘ How does it strike you ?’ ‘ They are all your servants,' he 

said, * you must go. What else can you do ? They will make 
you their ruler.’ Said I,‘After such rebellion and fighting, 
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with what confidence could I go ?* We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, f Why should it be hidden ? 
SI, Ahmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh BSyarfd 
has and he sent me here,’ On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the yorld is worse than fear for one's life. * Tell the truth !’ I 
said, ‘if the affair is Likely to go on to worse, I will make 
Foi. in8A. ablution. 1 * Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them ? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. I rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . .' l 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued Babur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnan was known both in Ghawa 
and in Akhsi; Muh. Baqir Beg was at hand (f. 117); some of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest; Jahangir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur's former force (f. 112); The Khans, 
with their long-extended line of march, may have been on the 
main mad through or near Karnan. If Yusuf took Babur as a 
prisoner along the Akhsi road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archlan just before or in the season of Cancer, i.e. 
circa June (T* R. p. 164). What he was doing between the 
winter cold of Karnan (f, 1x76) and June might have been 

1 Here the Turk! text breaks off, as it might through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some 16 months. Cf. App. IX for a. 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the llaidar&b&d Codex and the 
Kehr-Ilminsky text, purporting to tell how Babur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves hira. 
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known from his lost pages. Muh. Salih writes at length of one 
affair falling within the time—Jahangir’s occupation of Khu¬ 
jand, its siege and its capture by ShaibSni. This capture will 
have occurred considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The Kh3.ns (Sh, N. p. 230}. 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into FarghSna or how long their campaign lasted. Babur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
Kindlrllk-pass was taken, one closed in Babur s time (f. 1^) 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the tapidity 
of his own movements in FarghSna, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or 5 months. Mull. Salihs 
account of Shaibaq’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in Tashldnt (f. 102} went to 
ShaibanI in Khusrau ShSh’s territories; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the ChaghatSi 
brothers to restore Babur in Farghana, came north therefore m 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged Jahangir, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a year’s campaigning ( 1 . c. p. 244) then went to AkhsI and so 
to Archian. 

Babur's statement (f. not) that The Khans went A 
jan to the Khujand-crossing over the Sir attracts 
because this they might have done if they had me 
Farghana by MIrza-rabat but they are next hear' 

Why did they make that great detour ? Whv 
opposite AkhsI or at Sang ? Or if they had 
what turned them east again ? Did the 
Khujand ? Babur’s missing pages wou 
questions no doubt. It was useful for tb 
they did, east of AkhsI, because they th 
by which reinforcement could come 
be made. The AkhsI people told f 
overcome The Khans if he went 
had not withdrawn by the Kv 1 
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road the few men who went with Ahmad to Tashklnt (f. to3) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Muh. Salih (Sh. N. cap. till;). 


When The Khans were captured, Babur escaped and made 
‘for Mughulistan,’ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
Tashklnt, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from Shaibaq that he and Abu’l-makSram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the hill 
country of Sukh and Hushlar. There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and li. S. ii, 3x8). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Haidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Fargh 3 .ua in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hill-tribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
How Qutluq-nigar contrived to join him from Tashklnt, though 
historically a small matter, is one he would chronicle. What 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for Kashghar while Shah Begim 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Auzbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. ShaibSnf’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
The Khan, in what Muh, Salih, quoting its purport, 
s a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 
means Qutluq-nigar joined Babur, perhaps helped 
. umstance that her daughter, Khan-zada was 

She spent at least some part of those hard 
"hen his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
^ j-tive, the ragged and destitute company 
(Mull. 910 ah.) on that perilous 
vinca Haidar applies the Prophet’s 
: ■ T : p. etaste of Hell,’ but of which the end 

•fa. TTmurid dynasty in Hindustan, 
om the destitute Babur to Akbar, 
to see a great stream of human 
s resolve to win upward, his 
'ding vitality. Not yet 22, 




the sport of older men’s intrigues, he had been tempered oy 
failure, privation and dangers. 

He left Sukh intending to go to Si. Ilusain Mxrza in 
Khurasan but he changed this plan for one taking him to 
Kabul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 AH. of his uncle, 
Auliigh Beg MIrza Kabuli. 



APPENDICES. 


A.—THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKHSI. 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler, 
General Nalivkine and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
Babur-nama account of AkhsI, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which Babur’s father died and the disappear¬ 
ance of old AkhsI were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modern information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the Babur-nama passages re¬ 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

Hai. MS, f. 46. Saikwt daryd-si qurgkdm astldin dqdr * Qurghdnt 
baland jay austldd wdqV bulnb tur. Khandaqi-nlng aurumgka *umiq jar lay 
duY. 'Umar Shaikh M. him muni ptiy-takht qildi, hir martaha 
tashraq-din yana jarldr sdldu 

Of this the translations are as follows :— 

(a) Pers. trans. (I.O. 217, f. 3^); Daryd-i Sailyun az ptiyhd 

0 mlvezad u qila'-i o bar jar balandi w&qi' shuda ha jay kkandaq jarha-i 
4 umiq uftdda. r U. Sh . M. hah dnrd pdy takkt scikhta, yak du martaba az 
birun ham buz jarhd anddkht. 

( b ) Erskme (p. 5, translating from the Persian) ; ' The river Saihiin 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
U. Sh. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.’ 

(c) De Courteille (i, 8, translating from Ilminsky's imprint, p. 6) : 

■ Le Seihoun coule an pied de la tortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet 

d'un ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d'un fossg. 4 U. Sh. 
M. 4 i’epoque ou il en avait fait son capitale, avait augments h une ou 
deux reprises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement/ 

Concerning ‘Umar Shaikh's death, the words needed are 

(f. 66) 

Mazkur httliib atdi him Akhsi qurgkdni Inland jar austidCi waqi 
bfilubliir. ‘Imdratldr jar ydqdsldd atrdt. . . . Mlrza jar din kabutar « 
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hahuiar-iihana blla auchub shunq&r bnldl;— 1 It has been mentioned 
that the walled-town of Akhsi is situated above ravine(s). The royal 
dwellings are along a ravine. The Mlrza, having flown with his 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon [i.e. died)*’ 

A few particulars about Akhsi will shew that, in the transla¬ 
tions just quoted, certain small changes of wording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of Turkistan. 

The name Akhsi, as used by Ibn Haukal, Yaqfit and Babur, 
describes an oasis township, i.e. a walled-town with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In Yaqut’s time Akhsi had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops against wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
Kasan-water, 1 upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Saihun (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the Narin and the Qara-darya, west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. Yfiqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsdkh {circa 4 m.) north of 
the river. 8 Depending as it did solely on the Kas&n-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Babur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i, 321) of modern Tashkint, that it stood above ravines (jarlar). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the Kasan-water. 3 

To turn now to the translations;—Mr. Erskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But Babur’s word, qurghan means the walled-town; his for a 
castle is ark, citadel; and his jar, a cleft, is not rendered by 
* precipice.’ Again ;—it is no more necessary to understand that 

1 Until the Y&ngl-3r!q was taken off the Sir, late in the last century; for 
Namangan, the oasis land of Fargh&na was fertilized, not from the river but 
by its intercepted tributaries. 

2 Ujfalvy’s translation of Yaqfit (ii, 179) reads one farsdkh from the 
mountains instead of * north of the river.' 

2 Kostenko describes a division of Tashkint, one in which is Ravine-lane 
( jar-kucha )., as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says that it is cut by 
deep ravines (B&bnr's 'umtg jarlar). 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand, when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, that it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the difficulties in the To rid passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artificial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it makes 
clear that what ‘Umar Shaikh did at Akhsi was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those ‘further out’ on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town 1 or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigebn-house (f. 6 b), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell from a jar, and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, -with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirra’s residence was in the 
walled-town (f. nob) and there his son stayed 9 years after the 
accident. The slip did not affect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds' house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Haidar or Abu’l-fazl. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir's approach, Akhsi could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 


Something is known of Akhsi, in the 10th, the 12th, the 
15th and the 19th centuries, which testifies to 3secular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and Yaqut give the township an ex¬ 
tent of 3 farsakh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. Yhqut’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsakh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to Babur’s words indicat¬ 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

1 Babur writes as though Akhsi had one Gate only (f. t x 2b) , Ifc is unlikely 
that the town had come down to having a single exit; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsi was the one of military importance because served by a 
draw-bridge, presumably over the ravine-moat, and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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mahallm qurghm-dm blr shar't yurdqmq tushiib tur . They 
T ^ een u ^derstood as saying that the suburbs were two 
miies from their mbs. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the tords may mean < It* 
^uibs extend two miles farther than the walled-town.’ 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

D J" Lf CentU ?'’ Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akhsi, as a small village, a 

mere winter-station, at some distance from the river's bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank, 
three distinctly-marked stages of decadence in the oasis 

iDdiCltCd ^ the two 


It is necessary to say something further about the position of 

suLTi i r’ the ' 5th Cent ’ Jr >"' B5bur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akhsi, the proverbial questions, ‘Where is the 

m fl g t e , ? ( F',t khS1 ' kint ‘ ) ‘ Where are the trees ?’ and these 
might ne asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akhsi 

vice icrsa. But granting that there were no suburbs within 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 

Mveaffi VT 1 \ r* f? ne ° Ut of cultivation ? Erosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Againil the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Kasan-water, how is it that 
tnis stream does not yet reach the Sir? 


Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
hat failure of Kasan-water has been the dominant factor in 
the loss of the Akhsi township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation m the Kasan-valley itself. There may have been 
erosion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasis lands and for, as a sequel, the de¬ 
cay of the town, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

1 For mention of upper villages see f. no and note x. 
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h.«^_the site and disappearance of old akhsi 

The Kasan-water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Auabeg town of Tupa-qurghan (Town-of-the-hill), 
from the modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
Kasan-valley, now thickly studded with villages. 1 


B.—THE BIRDS, QlL QUYIROGH AND 
BAGHRJ QARA. 

Describing a small bird {qush-qma), abundant in the Qarshi 
district (f. 496), Babur names it the qll-quyirugh, horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the baghrl qara . 

Later on he writes (f. 380) that the baghrl qara of India is 
smaller and more slender than ‘those’ i,e. of Transoxiana 
(f. 49 b, el 1), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the baghrl qara of Transoxiana is Pterocles 
aremrius, Pallas’s black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptes. As the qll 
qilyirugh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Muh. $alih, writing of sport Shaibaq Khan had in Qarshi 
{Shaibanl-nama, Vambery, p. 192) mentions the ‘ Little bird 
{murghak) of Qarshi/ as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lakh s gives its Persian name as kkar-pala, ass-hair, says it 

1 Of. Lt 14 for distances which would be useful in locating Akhsi if B&bur's 
yightich were not variable ; Ritter, vii> 3 and 733 ; Reclus, vi, index $.n 
Farghana ; Ujfalvy ii, 168 , his quotation from Yaqut and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine's Histoire du Khanat de Kokand, p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i. 324 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
T&shkmt; von Schwarz, index under related names, and especially p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpeily, p. 18 and p. 115. 

2 This Turk!-Persian Dicfcionaiy was compiled by MIrz5. Mahd! Khan, 
Nadir Shah’s secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir William 
Jones translated into French (Rieu’s Turk! Cat. p. 2646). 



flies in large flocks and resembles the bdghri qard. Of the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
making noise (bdghir). 

The Sang-lakh (f. ng) gives the earliest and. most informing 
account we have found of the bdghri qard. Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water¬ 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
‘Alf-shcr Nawa'i, in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given; Ar. qif.d, one 
due to its cry (Meninsky); Pers. sang-shikan, stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-hhwara, stone-eating),* and Turk! bdghir-tildq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

Morier (Hajx BSba) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. 1818, p. 181), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, (/. e. Francolinus vulgaris) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as siydh-sina, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the trunk, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, once settled, do riot run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur,-—-a characteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Francolinus vulgaris than with 
Pterocles arenarius. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh-sina (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Pterocles arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com¬ 
mission, ii, 271). 

In Afghanistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called iiiturak 
and boom hurra (Jerdon, ii, 498). Scully explains baghitaq as 
Pterocles arenarius. 


Perhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghri qard by black-liver and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. To 
translate thus, is to understand a Turki noun and adjective in 
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Persian construction, and to make exception to the rule, amply 
exemplified in lists of birds, that Turki names of birds are 
commonly in Turk! construction, e.g. qard bash ( black-head), 
dq-bdsh (white-bead), sdrigh-sunduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 
Bdghir may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 
njupterjun, is derived from its cry in flight, truck , truck, and its 
Arabic name qitd is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kaetha, kaetha. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
against taking, the njupterjun and the qitd to be of one class of 
sand-grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there are examples in support of 
thinking that when a sand-grouse is known as bdghri qard, it 
may be so known because of its cry ( bdghir ). 

The word qard finds suggestive interpretation in a B. N. 
phrase (f. fib) Tai}ibal-nmg qard-si, Tambal’3 blackness, i.e. the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
also for an indefinite number, c.g. ‘ family, servants, retainers, 
followers, qardj and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

Babur’s words (f. 280) bdghri-ning qard-si ham kam dur, [its 
belly (lit. liver) also is less black], .do not necessarily contradict 
the view that the word bdghri in the bird’s name means crying, 
llie root bagh has many and pliable derivatives; I suspect 
both Babur (here) and Mu[i. Salih (1. c.) of ringing changes 
on words. 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers, Mr. Ogilvie Grant and to our friend, 
Mr. R. S, Whiteway. 
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C—ON THE GOSIIAGlR. 


I am indebted to ray husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha-gir, in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopaedia of Archery (Kulliyatu'r-rdnri I. O. 27JX) and the 
Archer’s Guide (Hiddyotu'r-rdml, I. O. 2768). 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
carried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex¬ 
plained by Vullers as cornu cl crena anils cut inmiititur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f, 9 and f. 36 b) 
shew gosha as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other reports a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that the gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C. of A. (f. 125&) says that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gir. The gosha-gir 
may be called an item of the repairing kit; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chaprds, 
brooch or buckle, and the karddng- and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter jm, two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of fire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gir, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the human khdna. It is then called kar-ddng. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are not two daur (curves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with¬ 
out fire. The haldl daur is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three daur. I am indebted to Mr. Inigo 
Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists (daur) may be those of one horn 
(gosha), of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns warped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kaman-khdm it is said further that if no kar- 
i'-lang be available, its work can be done by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. ‘ And 
the cure is with God I’ 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa¬ 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article, 
Oriental Crossboivs (A.Q.R, ign, p. i). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.- ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I have omitted from my translation an account of Babur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the Ilaidarabad 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel¬ 
comed it because, being with the true Babur-nama text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the Haidarab&d MS. (f. 1186), in Kehr’s MS. (p. 385), 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Memoires de Babour (i, 255) 
and with the St. P. University Codex, which is a copy of 
Kehr’s. 
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, it is not with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f. 8 qb ); that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. go); it. is with neither of the Waqi‘at-i- 
bdburi (Pers. translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine’s 
Memoirs (p. I22), 1 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of go8 ah. a few words must be said about the 
lacuna itself. Nothing indicates that Bftiwr left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear,— 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad . (JRAS. 
1907, p, 137). 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might, have led to the loss,—the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah. scattered Babur’s papers (f. 3766), 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Humayun’s library was 
exposed in his exile. y Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karnan would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-narna. 
Hurnayun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac¬ 
curacies. 

CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
gap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts;— 

1 The Pddshah-nSma whose author. ‘AJwluT-Tiamid, the biographer of 
Shah-jah&n, died in 1065 ah. (1655 ad.) mentions the existence of lacunae in 
a copy of the B&bur-a&ma, in the imperial Library and allowed by his wording 
to be Babur's autograph MS. (i. 42 and ii, 703) . 

3 Akbar-ndma, Bib. Ind. ed. i. 305 ; H.B. i, 571. 
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(а) Elphinstone MS. f. 8 gt>,--Quptum. Bdgh gosha-si-gha 
rrdim. Auzum Inla andesha qUdim, Didim film kishi agaryuz 

■a agar thing ydshdsd, dkhir hech . . - 

(б) The Hai. MS. (f. Il8 b) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word hech and adding aulmak krnlk, he must die. 

(<■) Payanda-hasan’s Wdqi‘dt-i-bdburi (I. O. 215, f. 96 b), — 
Barklmdstam u dar gosha-i bdgh raft am. Ba khiid andesha karda, 
guftam kah agar base sad sal yd bazar sal ‘umr ddshta bdshad, 
dkhir hech ast. (ft will be seen that this text hus the hech of 
the Elph. MS.) 

{d) ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s Wdqrdt-i-baburi (I. O. 217, f. 79),— 
Barklmdstam a ba gosha-i-bdgh raftam. Ba khiid andeshidam 11 
guftam kah agar base sad sal u agar bazar sal ‘wnr baydbad dkhir ... 

(*) Muh. Shirdzi’s lith. ed. (p. 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khiid bdyad murd, at last one must die,—varying as it tre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi'dt, 

(/) Kehr’s MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. 144,— Qdpub bdgh- 
ning blr burji-gkd bdrib, khdlirirn-ghd kilturdim him agar adam 
yuz yil u agar ming yil iirik bulsd, dkhir auhndk din auzkd char a 
yuq tur. (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a person be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Nizami’s Khusrau u Shirin, 
which is as follows;— 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year, 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

I steadied myself for death [qartir birdim). In that garden a stream came 
flowing ;i 1 made ablution ; I recited the prayer of two inclinations (ra'kal) ; 
having raised ray head for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep.** I am seeing** that IvhwSja Yaq'ub, the son of 

1 Hai. MS. f. n8f>; aiishal baghda sit aqlb kltii dur aidi. Babur-n&ma, 
sit dqib, water flowed and aiishal is rare, but in the K.P. occurs 7 times. 

a guziini dwiqi-gha bdrib tiir. B.N. f. ii'A guziim dwiqii-ghd bardi. 

3 hard dur Min, B.N. f. 83, tush kitrditm and tush hurdr min. 
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hw&ja Ya^ya and grandson of His Highness Khw&ja ‘Ubaidu'Mah, came 
facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with a large corn pan. 3' of piebald horse¬ 
men (sic ). 1 Ho said : ‘ Lay sorrow aside 1 Khwtja Ahvdr \i.e. ‘UbaiduTlah) 
has sent me to you ; he said, " We, having asked help for him {i.e. Babur), 
will seat him on the royal throne ; 2 wherever difficulty befalls him, let him 
took towards us (lit, bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
present,” Now, in this hour, victory and success are on your side ; lift up 
your head I awake V 

At that time 1 awoke happy, when Yusuf and those with him 3 4 5 were giving 
one another advice. * We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind* 
is necessary/ Hearing these words, X said, ' Your words sure of this sort, 
but 1 will see which oi yon will come to my presence to take me/ X was 
saying this when outside the garden wall 6 7 came the noise of approaching 
horsemen; Yusuf darogha said, * If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now he has sent again many persons to seize 
you/ He was certain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Tambal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me ; 
what to do f did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was ok! (and) came in. 
I saw {hufsdfn, lit. might see) that Qiitluq Mttjb. Earlds and BAbSu-i Parghan, 
my life-devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses, 6 bent the knee from a/ar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state (hal) such ecstasy (hah came over me that you might say (goya) 
God gave me life from a new source (bash) . I said, ‘ Seize and bind that 
Yusuf darogha and these here (tUrghdn) hireling mannikins/ These same 
mannikins had taken to flight. They (i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one, here and there, brought them bound. I said, ‘ Where do you 
come from ? How did you get news V Qutluq Muh. B arias said ; ' When, 
having fled from AkhsJ, we were separated from you in the flight, we went to 
Anclijan when the Kh&ns also came to Andijan. I saw a vision that Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu'M&h said, " B&bnr pddshrW is in a village called Karn&n ; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat ( masnad ) has become hispossession (ki'aUuq).’ 

I having seen this vision and become happy, represented (the matter) to the 
Elder Khan (and) the Younger KMn. I said to the Khans, " I have five o»* 
six younger brothers (arid) sons; do you add a few soldiers. I will g 
through the KarnSin side and bring news/"' The Khans said, ” It occurs to our 
minds also that (he) may have gone that same road (?)/* They appointed ten 
persons; they said, ” Having gone in that direction (sari) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true news 1 " We were saying this 
when Bfiba-i Parghdri said, "I too will go and seek/* He also having agreed 
with two young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three days 


1 ablaq sumar bildn ; P suwdr for T. dtllq or atlXq kisfai ; bildn for B.N. hila, 
and an odd use of piebald (ablaq ). 

masnad, B.N. takhl, throne. Masnad betrays Hindustan. 

3 Hamrd'ildri (sic) bir bir gd (sic) maslahat qtld dutiar. Maslahat for B,N. 
k'ingfish or kingfiUh ; hamrfih, companion, for mining hila bar, etc. 

4 bdghldmdq and f. ngb bdghlaghiwldr ; B.N. dlmdk or lutmdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

5 diwar for tdm. 

6 f. 119, fit-tin atiziar-ni tdshlab ; B.N. tushmdk, dismount. Tdshldmaq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

7 pads hah so used is an anachronism (f. 215) ; Babur MIrza would be correct. 




D. -ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE 

to-day that we are on the road Thank God I we have found you/ They 
said ( didildv , for dib), They spoke {aitil&y), ‘Make a move! Ride off! 
Take these bound ones with you ! To stay here is not well ; Tambai has had 
news of your coming here ; go, m whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khans V At that time we having ridden out, moved towards Andijan. It 
was two days that we bad eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep, went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a hve days' journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andijan. I 
saluted my unde the Elder Khan (and) ray uncle the Younger Kh£n, and 
made recital of past days. With the Khans I spent four months. My 
servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (him), * How long 
must I wander, a vagabond (sar-gardan) / in this Farghana country ? I will 
make search (talab) on every side {dib).* Having said, I rode out in the 
month of Muharram to seek Khurasan, and I went out from the country of 
Farghana, 2 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE, 

Two circumstances have weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the Haidartbad Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Not being with the Persian translations, it cannot be of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions (jitzwe) 
mentioned by JahSngir in the Tuzuk-i-jahanglri, 3 as added by 
himself to his ancestor’s book. If so, it inay be mentioned, it 
will have been with Babur’s autograph MS. [now not to be 
found], from which the Haidarabad Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy.'* 

['The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

* zdkiydn ; B.N, ydqln. 

3 Ilimusky's ini print stops at dib / he may have taken kim-dib for signs of 
quotation merely. {This I did earlier, JRAS 1902, p. 749.) 

3 Aligarh ed. p. 52 ; Rogers" trs, 1 , 109. 

* C/. f. 63$, n. 3. 
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been indicated by foot-notes to the translation of it already 
given. What condemns it on historic and other grounds will 
follow.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work are taken into account. 

In the first place, it is hot strictly accurate to regard 
Dr, Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his preface, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. de Courteille, worked with a single 
Turk! MS. and neither of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr-Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


m 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M, de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr-Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-translation into Turk! from one of the Persian translations 
of the B&bur-nama. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, only, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of Babur’s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit¬ 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism. The 
Babur-ndma is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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work on it is still tentative, even with the literary gains since 

the.Seventies, 

Few of the grounds which weigh with us for the rejection of 
the Rescue passage were known to Dr. Ihninsky or M. de 
Courteille;—the two good Codices bring each its own and 
varied help ; Teufel’s critique on the ‘ Fragments,’ though made 
without acquaintance with those adjuncts as they stand in Kehr’s 
own volume, is of much collateral value; several useful oriental 
histories seem not to have been available for M. de Courteille’s 
use. I may add, for my own part, that I have the great 
advantage of my husband's companionship and the guidance 
of his wide acquaintance with related oriental books. In truth, 
looking at the drawbacks now removed, an earlier acceptance 
of the passage appears as natural as does today’s rejection. 


GROUNDS FOR REJECTING THE RESCUE 
PASSAGE. 

Ihc grounds for rejecting the passage need here little more 
than recapitulation from my husband’s article in the JASB. 
rgio, p. 22r, and are as follows;— 

i. The passage is in neither of the Wdqi : dt-i-baburi. 

ii. The dreams detailed are too a propos and marvellous for 
credence. 

iii. Khwaja Vahya is not known to have had a son, named 
Ya'qilb. 

iv. I he Bdbur-ndma does not contain the names assigned to 
the rescuers. 

v. The Khans were not in Andijan and Babur did not go 
there. 

vi. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 4 months 
with 1 he Khans but after Ahmad’s death (end of 909 ah.}, 
while Mahmud was still in Eastern TurkistSn and after about 
a year’s stay in Sukh. 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not ‘more than 
300 ’ but between 2 and 300. 

viii. The ‘3 days,’ and the ‘day and two nights,' and the 
* 5 days ’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one recorded 
as made in far less time. 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 to 
16 months, during which events of the first importance occurred 
to Babur and to the Chaghatal dynasty. 

x. Khwaja A hr ay is, promises did nothing to fulfil Babur’s 
wishes for 908 ah. while those of Ya'qub for immediate 
victory were closely followed by defeat and exile. Babur knew 
the facts; the passage cannot be his. It looks as though the 
writer saw Babur in Karnan across Tlmurid success in 
Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not in harmony 
with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, t.g. when Babur men¬ 
tions prayer,he does so simply; when he tells a dream,it seems 
a real one. The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turk!, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than Babur’s. 

On these various grounds, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdbur-nama. 
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